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Problems and Progress 


The conservation of our natural re- 
sources, as a profession, is probably no 
more frustrating than others—it just 
seems that way to its’ practitioners. Most 
of the time, it appears we’re not even 
securing the advantage of the proverbial 
two steps forward, back one; rather, 
one step forward, then back two. 


Oh, looking back a decade or more, 
there’s no doubt we’ve made progress, 
but day-to-day gains are so snail-paced, 
and the challenges confronting the pro- 
fessional conservationist so awesome, so 
demanding, so imminent! Well, it’s not 
surprising to us that all truly dedicated 
professionals in this field of natural re- 
source conservation go about looking as 
if they were carrying the world on their 
shoulders. 


But once and awhile, offering hope 
and contrast, the elements of a problem 
will lend themselves to imaginative 
thinking and firm action to provide real 
achievement; an honest mark of prog- 
ress. We are happy to report on such an 
achievement in this issue of THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST. We are indebted to H. N. 
Bradford, District Forester up in the St. 
Lawrence Valley, for the story, titled, 
“Forest ‘Relief’.” (See page 5.) 


You will note. reading the article, that 
none of the problems cited are unique. 
St. Lawrence County, in common with 
every other county of the State, is obliged 
to spend a lot of money each year to 
help its needy citizens, many of whom, 
it knows, are able-bodied and quite 
capable of putting in a day’s work. Also, 
like many counties of New York, St. 
Lawrence has long been interested and 
worked co-operatively with the Conser- 
vation Department to develop a good 
county forest program, and, like any for- 
est co-operator, they have found the time 
comes when more is called for than sim- 
ply planting trees—management of what 
they have. Nor is St. Lawrence unique in 
being too pinched for funds to finance 
the stand improvement work needed; at 
least on its sole merits of investment for 
the future. 


Finally, we know that St. Lawrence is 
not alone in this inspiration and pro- 
gram; some other counties have made a 
start. but none, to our knowledge, has 
done so much to convert these natural 
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A summer thunderstorm rolls over the Catskills 





Catskills’ Treasury of Water 


by Richard F. Ward, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


NE June night, a few years ago, 
I lay in a poorly-ditched tent in 
a narrow clove in the Catskills 
listening to thunder roll back 
and forth between Plateau Mountain and 
Hunter Mountain. Inevitably, the big 
drops hit the trees above the tent and 
then the tent itself. Within an hour, the 
low corner of the tent and the bottom 
of my sleeping bag were quite wet. In 
the five hours between midnight and 
dawn that storm seemed to go up and 
down the Clove a dozen times. The loud 
claps of thunder became muffled at the 
far end of the course and then increased 
in intensity as the storm rolled back. In 
those few hours, two full inches of rain 
fell and, in that long, wet night, I was 
able to reflect on many hydrologic fea- 
tures of the Catskills. It was clearer now 
why Washington Irving created the im- 
age of the bowling dwarves in “Rip Van 
Winkle;” why small streambeds, where 
I had never seen water flowing, contained 
boulders half the size of a house; why 
many of the streams showed puzzling 
changes in the position and shape of 
their beds after intervals of only a year 
or two. 
Subsequent examination of the Weather 
Bureau records revealed the Catskills to 





Autnor’s note: I wish to acknowledge the indebted- 
ness which I and all Americans have to the U.S. 
Weather Bureau and the U.S. Geological Survey who, 
in co-operation with the various states, record and 
publish detailed hydrologic data for a thirsty nation. 
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The water resources of our 
Catskill Mountains are the life 
blood of an immense area of 
the State and vital to the day- 
to-day survival of our greatest 
city. In the accompanying 
article, the author describes 
the sometimes delicate, some- 
times rambunctious, relation- 
ship of water and land in this 
area of history and beauty.— 
EDITOR 





be a land of record floods and rainstorms 
(including. as noted later, what is prob- 
ably the heaviest single rainfall known). 
These facts and my wet thoughts about 
the geology of the region made it clear 
why the Catskills are practically as val- 
uable to the people of New York as the 
Hudson River, and why failure to main- 
tain their primeval character could re- 
sult in incalculable economic loss, not 
only to the immediate area, but also to 
the thirsty metropolis to the south. Such 
losses in the Catskills would endanger 
lives and property in the mountains and 
could seriously damage the New York 
City water supply system. 


The Black Mountains, as the early 
Dutch colonists called the Catskills, oc- 
cupy about 400 square miles west of the 
Hudson River, a little over 100 miles 
upstream from the Atlantic. From the 
Hudson, which is at sea level, the land 
rises gently to the base of the moun- 
tains about 400 feet above the river. 
From this base, the mountains rise 
abruptly, attaining an elevation of more 
than 3.000 feet in less than a mile. Dozens 
of the rounded summits rise to over 3,000 
feet and a few giants in the interior of 
the range stand over 4,000 feet, provid- 
ing the greatest vertical relief in the 
State (some Adirondack peaks get closer 
to the sky, but they start with their feet 
well above sea level). 

To the geologist, the Catskills are not 
mountains in the strictest sense, but 
rather a dissected plateau, for they are 
made up of flat-lying sedimentary rocks 
instead of deformed sediments or ig- 
neous rocks as in true mountains. The 
Catskills owe their elevation to a cap 
of dense, hard conglomerate which hes 
resisted erosion and protected the softer 
rocks beneath. Where rain and _ frost 
have finally breached this protective 
layer, erosion has proceeded rapidly and 
steep-sided cloves or notches have been 
cut deep into the underlying rocks. 

Heavy rainstorms are common through 
most of the eastern United States and 
there’s hardly a year in any town that 
at least one good soaking doesn’t oc- 
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A mountain rill can become a raging torrent, carrying boulders and uprooted trees 


cur. An inch or two, rarely more, may 
fall in a single day—the curbstones 
may be awash and a few cellars flooded. 
In the Catskills, however, such down- 
pours, and worse, are 
common. 


uncomfortably 
Two-inch rainfalls pelt every 
slope a couple of times each summer. 
Driving rainstorms may dump up to half 
a dozen inches in a long week end every 
year. In March, 1951, when a general 
rainstorm hit the east coast, parts of the 
Catskills got almost seven inches in 24 
hours. A few storms of record from the 
long list are: Nine inches in two days 
in November, 1950, and more than 13 
inches in two days in August, 1947. But 
the uncontested winner comes from an 
old report in The American Journal of 
Science describing a Catskill storm in 
July, 1819: 


“,..A powerful rain commenced. 
. .. The air became so obscure that 
trees, buildings and other large ob- 
jects could not be discerned at the 
distance of a few yards .. . the de- 
scent of rain was most copious be- 
tween a quarter before 6 o'clock and 
a quarter after 6. In this half hour 
. . . the descent of water... ex- 
ceeded twelve inches upon a level.” 


A little research into the areal dis- 
tribution of rainfall in the Catskills sug- 
gests why there is so much more of it 
here than in Peekskill or Albany or other 
nearby towns. The records show clearly 
that the higher the elevation, the greater 
the rainfall and the more violent the 
storms. The average yearly precipitation 
for Phoenicia, elevation 830 feet, is 38.4 
inches. Tannersville, at 1,800 feet, has 
49.8 inches, and the station at 2,650 
feet on Slide Mountain has an average 


yearly precipitation of 59.6 inches. Table 
1 shows the mean (normal) rainfall by 
month at these stations. Each year, how- 
ever, some month manages to pile up 18 
or 20 inches at one or more stations. 

Orographic (mountain- caused) rain- 
fall such as this occurs throughout the 
world. Moisture-laden winds reaching 
the mountain slopes are forced to rise. 
As they do, they become cooler. Cool 
air can hold less moisture than warmer 
air, so the excess moisture is dropped 
as rain or snow. At the highest elevations 
the cooling is greatest and so is the pre- 
cipitation. 

Even a casual look at the Catskill coun- 
tryside reveals the effects of these heavy 
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storms. Mountainside rills in which 
water is found only after heavy storms, 
and then in small amounts, are filled 
with huge boulders which could only 
have come from some distance upstream. 
Clearly they must have been pushed 
down by water, but floods of the requisite 
size are difficult to imagine. The steep 
valleys in which these streams run must 
also be a result of the erosive power of 
water, and yet the streams seem usually 
to be dry. In many places, where a 
streambed makes a bend, it can be seen 
that the stream has recently made a new 
channel across the bend, leaving a broad, 
gravelly dry loop, often filled with up- 
rooted stumps and trees which bear the 
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scars of a wild downstream trip. These 
placid brooks, however, seem hardly 
capable of jumping their banks to find 
new beds and even less capable of af- 
fording a giant tree a downstream ride. 

The answer, of course, is floods—sud- 
den and intense. The steep mountain 
slopes have little soil and the dense un- 
derlying rocks have little absorptive 
capacity. When a rainfall follows a dry 
period, much of the water will be taken 
up by the soil and the roots of trees and 
shrubs. Some of this water will seep 
slowly into the streams, but unless the 
precipitation is heavy or prolonged the 
major streams remain clear and their 
rate of flow increases slightly. This in- 
creased flow takes place so slowly, be- 
cause of the retarding effect which the 
plants and soil have on the runoff, that 
it may be several hours or a day before 
it is detected at gauging stations a few 
miles downstream. 

When the rainfall is prolonged or un- 
usually intense or when it follows close 
upon a storm which has left the soil 
thoroughly saturated, the consequences 
are more apparent. The rainwater quickly 
runs downslope into freshets which are 
usually dry. These in turn feed some- 
what larger stream-courses which are 
tributary to the major channels a mile 
or so downstream. If the intense rainfall 
is highly localized, covering only a square 
mile or so, the water will seep down 
into the rocky streambed and never get 
to the major drainageway. But when 
the storm is general and each yard down- 
stream adds a new swollen rivulet the 
effect is devastating. These usually dry 
streams, powered by gravity on very 
steep slopes, now become torrents ca- 
pable of pushing large boulders and 
undercutting trees growing on the banks 
and hurtling them on downstream. No 
broad floodplains ease the fury of these 
torrents by providing a storage place for 
their excess water. The steep-walled, V- 
shaped valleys keep all of the water 
right in the channel. When these smaller 
kills eventually pour their load into the 
major streams—Schoharie Creek, Kaater- 
skill Creek, Esopus Creek or the Never- 
sink—the effect is not so immediately 
apparent. Larger rivers can accommo- 
date considerable additional quantities 
of water by rising a foot or two without 
showing marked changes in character. 
But as the storm continues and still more 
tributaries pour their muddy waters into 
the main channel and its flow increases 
up to ten times the normal value, the 
once quiet brook becomes a roaring tor- 
rent, overflowing and undercutting its 
banks; a few more hours of driving rain 
may raise the flow to more than 100 


times its normal value. It is now a fren- 
zied holocaust a dozen feet or more over 
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its banks, ripping down trees and bridges, 
destroying farmlands and farmbuildings, 
washing out dams and taking human 
lives. 

Fortunately great floods are rare be- 
cause it is unusual for all of the require- 
ments to be met by a single storm. In 
historic times notable floods have oc- 
curred in 1855, 1947, 1950 and 1951. 
The flood of November, 1950, was prob- 
ably the most intense and destructive on 
record; its account is interesting: 

Heavy rains commenced on November 
24, and few places in the mountains re- 
ceived less than six inches of autumn 
rain in the next 24 hours or so; at places 
nine inches was recorded, and some 
favored but gaugeless spots probably got 
more than that. Some streams which are 
ordinarily minor brooks rose to wild 
flood. Bear Kill, a rivulet which drains 
only 4.5 square miles, had a peak flow 
of 3,470 cubic feet per second, giving 
an astounding value of 759 cfs for each 
square mile of drainage. Flooding oc- 
curred throughout the Catskills and was 
particularly bad in a 50-mile stretch 
from Middleburg to Liberty, doing a 
total of $2 million damage to bridges, 
roads, farmland, buildings, railroad 
tracks and dams. 

On November 23 and 24, the days 
before the storm, Catskill Creek had a 
flow of about 35 cfs at the Oak Hill 
gauging station. Its stage, a more or 
less arbitrary statement of depth, was 
3.3 feet. By 8 A.M. on the 25th the flow 
had increased to 55 cfs and by noon to 
103 cfs, although the stage was only 3.76 
feet, a rise of about six inches. By 4 
P.M. the flow was 1,250 cfs and by 7 
P.M., 4,000 cfs—the stage having risen 
more than five feet to 8.99. At 10 P.M. 
the flow had increased to 6.000 cfs and 
at 1] P.M. it reached a peak of 12,500 
cfs with a stage of 14.08 feet, an increase 
in flow by nearly 4,000 times its normal 
value with a total increase in depth of 
about 11 feet. (What do the trout do 
during a flood like this?) By the follow- 
ing midnight the flow was down to 1,000 
cfs and a few days later, on December 





Trailside spring in the Catskills 












1, 100 cfs. New rains on the saturated 
ground caused a jump to over 5,000 cfs 
on December 4. The graph, (Figure 2), 
shows a record of the flood on Esopus 
Creek at Colebrook that period. 
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There is probably no practical remedy 
to the sporadic violent flooding that the 
Catskills suffer. A large number of small 
check dams would be very expensive and 
the intensity and very local nature of 
many floods makes it questionable that 
real protection could be achieved at any 
price with dams. The large Catskill res- 
ervoirs which provide much of the drink- 
ing water for New York City do produce 
some protection against flooding if they 
are well below capacity when a _ bad 
storm occurs, but if the reservoir is al- 
ready full it provides very little help. 
There are some measures, however, that 
may lessen flood danger and _ intensity 
at little or no expense. The first is the 
positive approach of planting trees and 
ground cover plants, both publicly and 
by individuals. Roots hold soil and mois- 
ture and retard the runoff of rainwater 
even on steep slopes. Even decorative 
and shade plantings in yards and aban- 
doned fields help to bring about a water 
economy favorable to man. The second 
factor in achieving safety from flooding 
involves careful guardianship of the 
character of the area. Every “develop- 
ment,” every “improvement” that involves 
the cutting of trees or clearing of plants 
produces more, muddier runoff during 
rainstorms; not only is the “improved” 
land damaged, but the land downstream 
is put in jeopardy. Forest and property 
may be hurt, wildlife, farmland and 
water supply damaged. Mud and silt are 
carried into the large water supply res- 
ervoirs and lower their capacity. Too 
much “improvement” can be fatal. 

Despite occasional flooding, the Cat- 
skill Mountains are one of New York’s 
priceless hydrologic features because they 
store and supply the abundant clean 
water so vital for the industry and dense 
population of the lower Hudson Valley. 

But this great wealth, the inspiring 
scenery and the refreshing wilderness of 
the Catskills will last only so long as 
New Yorkers jealously guard the prim- 
eval nature of the State Park lands. 
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Forest “Relief” 


St. Lawrence County Combines Two 


Problems for a Net Gain 
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W orking up pulpwood 


VER since 1927, St. Lawrence 
County has been one of the more 
active co-operators with the Con- 
servation Department in the re- 

forestation of idle county lands. Spurred, 
no doubt, by a 1929 amendment to the 
County Law that made it possible for the 
State to advance matching funds (up to 
$5,000 per year) to encourage such coun- 
ty forestry programs. St. Lawrence has 
continued and accelerated its annual tree 
planting program, winding up in 1957 
with 3,500 acres of reforestation. 

By 1945, however, it was apparent that 
there was more involved in this reforesta- 
tion work than just setting out trees; 
something obviously had to be done to 
thin the plantations that by now had ar- 
rived at a point of stagnation. Some ef- 
fort was made about that time to do some 
crop tree thinning. But county funds, 
perennially in shorter supply than de- 
mand for expenditures, were not avail- 
able for this type of work. 

This picture was little changed over 
the next few years but in 1954 the Dia- 
mond National Mill at Ogdensburg 
opened up an area market for the sort 
of pulp wood that could be had from 
thinning St. Lawrence County planta- 
tions. This development was warmly wel- 
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by H. N. Bradford, 
District Forester, 
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Stand improvement at a profit 


comed by several of the St. Lawrence 
County fathers, including Robert Beck- 
er, Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors, and Lee Finley, County Welfare 
Commissioner. They were concerned, in 
part, because of the county’s inability to 
undertake the thinning and _ improve- 
ment work necessary to protect their in- 
vestment in their reforestation program 
and to assure future timber values; they 
were also concerned because of the heavy 
drain on their county welfare funds. Why, 
they wondered, couldn’t the able-bodied 
welfare recipients be “invited” to put 
in some work on the county forest lands 
in return for their county welfare relief 
checks? At the time, no one argued that 
this was not a fine idea so during the 
winter of 1957-58 relief crews under the 
supervision of county highway depart- 
ment foremen pruned 30 acres of the 
county plantations. Severe weather that 
winter, however, limited such operations 
and prevented any thinning work. More- 
over in 1958, there was a question of the 
legality of utilizing welfare recipients in 
this manner and this was not resolved 
until the spring of 1959 when a law 
(Chapter 714, Section 164, Social Wel- 
fare Law, Laws of 1959) was passed 
specifically permitting the use of wel- 






fare labor on 

Now St. Lawrence County had the 
green light it had been awaiting and 
really got started in the plantation man- 
agement business. First the relief rolls 
in the county were examined and then 
a work schedule laid out for the planta- 


such public projects. 


tions. The Conservation Department’s 
District Forestry Office at Canton as- 
sisted the county officials in the planning 
program. The county employed three per- 
manent foremen to handle the relief 
crews and in July, 1959 they went to 
work on the thinning and pruning of the 
county plantations and some improve- 
ment work in county wood lots, under the 
direction of foresters from the Depart- 
ment’s District Office. 


The thinning operations consisted pri- 
marily of the removal of every third row 
in the plantations. In some cases, too, 
the stand was marked for selected thin- 
ning by a forester. As of April 27, 1960 
this work had produced approximately 
1.800 cords of pulp wood from 375 acres 
of plantation thinned. Of this, 1,550 cords 
have been sold—in addition to 700 cords 
of firewood and 16.000 board feet of logs 
from the county wood lot. The sale of 
these forest products has brought a cash 
return to the county of approximately 
$20,000. Added net gains accruing from 
this work have been the pruning of 250 
acres to a height of 13 to 17 feet, thus 
assuring knot-free butt logs on the trees 
pruned. 

Meanwhile, all hands concerned with 
this co-operative program are reviewing 
and assessing the gains. Thus far, it ap- 
pears that everyone is well pleased—the 
county is getting a thinning job done in 
its plantations that it couldn't find 
any way or means to accomplish previ- 
ously; the county welfare people are 
equally pleased for they have the feeling 
that they are expending money and get- 
ting value received, and they know, more- 
over, that they are not spending so much 
money as would be the case if welfare 
applicants did not have to work for their 
relief checks. But, and this is perhaps 
the most heartening aspect, many of the 
men on these county work crews have 
expressed pleasure to have been given 
an opportunity to work for their relief 
checks. Finally, as a sort of overall net 
gain, the people of St. Lawrence County 
heartily approve this program and have 
offered a good many favorable comments 
to the county authorities on the improve- 
ment in the appearance of their county 
forest areas. Needless to say we of this 
District Office of the Department are 
happy to see this plantation work being 
done on so large a scale in St. Lawrence 
County and glad to have had some hand 
in assisting along the way. 









HY build public fishing ponds 

when New York is so richly 

endowed with water — more 

than 8,000 natural lakes and 
ponds? The answer to that question lies 
in the distribution of these lakes and 
ponds; a large percentage of them are 
concentrated in the Adirondack and 
Catskill areas. Other sections unfor- 
tunately are less generously blessed with 
ponds, especially of the trout variety for 
which the Adirondacks are noted. Pri- 
vate landowners, admittedly, are doing 
their bit to correct such inequity by bus- 
ily constructing farm ponds on_ their 
lands, many such ponds lending them- 
selves to trout management. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, not all of us can own a farm 
pond. 

Also, and while private ownership is 
just fine for the pond owners concerned, 
it does nothing to meet the need for pub- 
lic fishing opportunity outside the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill Forest Preserve 
where ponds in public ownership may be 
at a premium. Moreover, such waters are 
very likely to be multiply-owned, or at 
least the lands adjacent to these waters. 
Where this is the case, management of 
the fish is usually most difficult because 
of the conflicting wishes of the landown- 
ers. In fact, it is unusual to find a sit- 
uation where the landowners around a 
particular body of water agree even on 
the species of fish for which management 
should be directed. 

In addition to the human element, 
there are also the problems of physical 
makeup and location of natural ponds. 
For trout management, the fisheries bi- 
ologist likes to work with a headwater 
pond with little or no tributary system 
and with either a natural fish barrier at 
the outlet or a good site where such a 
barrier can be constructed. The pond 
must be otherwise suitable for trout with 
respect to such factors as depth, tempera- 
ture and chemical composition of the 
water. The reclamation of this type of 
pond in the Adirondacks, with subse- 
quent trout management, has resulted in 
excellent trout production in most cases. 
(See “New Trout for None,” Conserva- 
tTionisT, April-May, 1957.) 

It all boils down to the fact that the 
circumstances of cottaging, landowners’ 
wishes, riparian rights, greater probabil- 
ity of introduction of unwanted fish 
species and other factors having to do 
with proximity to civilization make the 
management of natural ponds in the more 
inhabited sections of the State a difficult 
matter. 

These hurdles do not, however, lessen 
the need for pond fishing opportunity in 
many skimply-watered sections of New 
York. So why, lacking natural ponds 
where they “ought” to be, couldn’t we 
select the most ideal sites at hand and 
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Basswood Pond 


by A. C. Petty, 
District Fisheries Manager 


First of its§ kind—this man-made 
“pilot” pond in central New York 
may set the stage for better fishing 
in the future.—Editor 


Pond site before construction, July, 1958. See old road for location key. 


Basswood Pond during construction, November, 1958 
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build ponds to our own specifications? 

This opportunity finally came to pass 
in 1955, when a Department survey crew 
decided that a headwater site on Butter- 
nut Creek, Otsego County, did not meet 
the specifications for a good waterfowl 
marsh development praject. Instead, the 
site looked like a natural for a deeper 
pond and so the crew turned its data 
over to the fisheries men and wished 
them well. They couldn’t have guessed 
better, for the site appeared to be nearly 
ideally suited for the State’s first con- 
structed trout water, to be known, when 
later flooded. as Basswood Pond. The 
headwater location, 1,800 feet elevation, 
well-wooded watershed and contour of 
the basin all portend a successful trout 
pond, 

It was soon apparent that the Depart- 
ment’s dam was not the first to have been 
built at this location. Bulldozers at work 
at the site unearthed the remains of tim- 
bers, clear evidence that a dam existed 
at the spot many years ago. A check of 
Otsego County records showed that in 
the 1860’s a gunsmith had operated a 
shop there and apparently used water 
power to operate his metal lathe. Ac- 
cording to the records, one of the guns 
turned out was a heavy, muzzle-loading 
rifle. The records also disclosed an even 
more unlikely activity on the site than 
making guns—horse rearing and train- 
ing, replete with race track. There’s no 
evidence that any championship horse- 
flesh was ever forthcoming from the head- 
waters of Butternut Creek and the ill- 
fated project was abandoned just prior 
to the turn of the century. In more re- 
cent years, the beaver have seen fit to 
take up residence at this location and in 
1957 actually built one of their ingenious 
dams in the exact spot chosen for the 
present structure. 

After we had reviewed the site and 
found it as suitable for pond develop- 
ment as the marsh survey crew had 
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Early May, 1960, and there it is—ready to produce fish and fun 
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guessed it might be, we took the proposi- 
tion up with the District Forester. His 
enthusiastic response was all that was 
needed to fire up the boilers for further 
action. But sometimes a good head of 
steam isn’t the whole answer for if all 
the gears don’t mesh the wheel’s won’t 
turn very fast. So it proved in this in- 
stance, and it wasn’t until two and a half 
years later that the first physical work 
was begun. During the interim period, 
a host of problems had to be resolved: 
Which unit would design the dam, who 
would build it, who would supervise con- 
struction and last but by no means least, 
from whence would funds come? One 
by one these questions were settled and 
in the spring of 1958 construction of the 
pond was approved as a Dingell-Johnson 
Federal-Aid Project. This means that 
funds for construction come from both 
the Federal government and the Con- 
servation Department in a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Work was begun in July of 1958 and 
consisted initially of clearing trees and 
brush from the dike area. This was 
accomplished with chain saws, axes, 
machetes and a king-size bulldozer. The 
material was piled and burned but with 
extreme difficulty. “Smokey, the Bear” 
must have been on guard here for several 
months elapsed before the woody mate- 
rial was reduced to ashes, and only then 
with the aid of gasoline and old tires. 

After weeks of clearing, the bulldozers 
went to work scalping the earth on the 
dike site. As the earth-moving equipment 
worked on the dam, crews were busy cut- 
ting, piling and burning trees and brush 
in the pond bottom. A drain pipe fitted 
with a slide gate was installed in the 
base of the dam and an emergency spill- 
way was cut at one end of the dike. 
These operations can be described in a 
few words but an account of the slow- 
downs caused by excessive rainfall, 
wrong parts and failure of materials to 
arrive would require pages. It was 
















planned to complete the pond in 1958, 
but by early November continuous rains 
brought the heavy machinery to a slosh- 
ing halt. Clearing crews completed their 
work in sub-zero weather a few days be- 
fore Christmas. It was not until 1959 
that the dike was completed, stone rip- 
rap placed and the emergency spillway 
and dike area seeded. Deer weren’t for- 
gotten in this latter operation and winter 
wheat and bird’s-foot trefoil were in- 
cluded in the seed mixture. Natives of 
the area “allowed” that the pond would 
not fill until spring. Mother Nature 
proved they were wrong with bounteous 
rainfall that filled Basswood Pond to 
capacity by early winter. 


Management Plans 


The normal water outlet is by means 
of a concrete box in the pond with con- 
necting culvert pipe through the dam. 
One side of the box is fitted with flash 
boards which makes adjustment of the 
water level possible over a _ four-foot 
range. The emergency spillway is de- 
signed to carry water resulting from any 
unusually heavy precipitation or run-off 
that might occur. The pond _ initially 
has been stocked with yearling brook 
trout to provide fishing this year. A 
change to fingerling trout stocking will 
be made as the productivity of the pond 
improves. Since the diet of brook trout 
is composed largely of insects, it is ex- 
pected that there will be little or no 
growth of the freshly stocked trout until 
late spring. By that time aquatic insects 
should be established in the pond and 
terrestrial forms will be available as food. 

So here at the headwaters of Butternut 
Creek lies Basswood Pond—covering an 
area of between 15 and 16 acres. The 
new growing year will soon heal the scars 
of construction and this bright new addi- 
tion to the woodland scene will offer 
a welcome and a new opportunity to 
fishermen of the area—something that 
never existed there for them before. 

To assure that Basswood Pond shall 
have the best possible chance to produce 
good fishing, the Department has estab- 
lished a few guides or regulations for 
those who will enjoy its use: 

1. The use of bait fish, dead or 

alive, is prohibited. 

2. Overnight mooring or beaching 

of boats is prohibited. 

3. Use of motorboats is prohibited. 

4. Swimming is prohibited. 


We think none of these regulations is 
unreasonable and we sincerely hope that 
sportsmen will co-operate fully in their 
observance. It will be to their advantage. 
We hope, too, that the unwritten “regu- 
lation’—Don’t Litter—will not be for- 
gotten. 

Best of luck at Basswood! 














Make Sure— Make Shore 


by Milton J. Benoit, Senior Publicity Agent, Division of Motor Boats, 
N.Y.S. Conservation Department 


HERE is something new on the 

boating scene this year in New 

York—a course in boating safety 

and boat handling for youngsters. 
Available to kids all across the State, 
the training course is given by qualified, 
volunteer instructors who know boats and 
boating. 

Patterned after the Conservation De- 
partment’s successful Hunter Training 
program, this program’s objective is to 
train young boating enthusiasts in safe 
boating principles before they “go down 
to the sea in ships.” It’s a co-operative 
affair administered by the Conservation 
Department’s new Division of Motor 
Boats; one of the important functions of 
that Division as provided by legislation 
passed in 1959. 

Among other provisions relating to 
boats, the new law effective October 1, 
1960 requires that: (1) Youngsters un- 
der the age of 10 shall not operate a 
motor driven boat alone on New York 
State’s waters. (2) All youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 must take the 
young boatman safety course and earn a 
safety certificate before they shall op- 
erate a motor driven boat alone on New 
York State’s waters, and when so oper- 
ating a boat they shall carry their safety 
certificates with them. (3) A course in 
boating safety, leading to the award of 
safety certificates to qualified youngsters, 
shall be taught free of charge by volun- 
teer instructors. 

The new law applies to all New York 
State waters with the exception of those 
in and und Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties. Although Long Island is not yet cov- 
ered by this law, the people there made 
it plain they wanted in on the training 









Want To Be An Instructor? 


The following men have assumed the responsibility of acting as Co-ordinators 
of Boating Safety in their areas of the State for the Conservation Department’s 
Division of Motor Boats. If you are interested in teaching or setting up a 
Young Boatman’s Safety Course in your locality contact the Co-ordinator in 
your county. 









Counties 


Niagara and Erie 


Co-ordinator 
Frank Ernst Sr., P.O. Box 987, Buffalo 5 









J. Webb L. Sheehy, 45 Exchange St., Rochester 







Orleans, Genesee, W yom- 
ing, Wayne, Monroe, 
Livingston and Ontario 






Chas. W. Jackson, 317 State Tower Bldg., Syracuse Onondaga, Madison, Os- 
wego, Oneida, Herkimer, 
Cayuga, Seneca and Ot- 


sego 











Commander Robert F. Stutz, Kattskill Bay 







Hamilton, Fulton, Sara- 
toga, Washington, War- 
ren and Essex 












Gerald Pickleman, 133-137 Court St., Watertown 






Jefferson, Lewis, St. 
Lawrence, Franklin and 
Clinton 







Richard W. D. Jewett, N. Broadway, Nyack Dutchess, Putnam, Sul- 
livan, Rockland, Orange, 


Westchester and Ulster 















Richard S. Moser, Pinebrook, Allegany Allegany, Chautauqua 


and Cattaraugus 


William A. Smith, 37 Mobile Ave., Staten Island New York City 





Arthur Johnson, Hill Rd., P.O. Box 31, Huntington Long Island 











R. B. Taylor, 966 Broadway, Albany 4 Schoharie, Albany, 
Schenectady, Montgom- 


ery and Greene 





Robert Robinson, 313 East Court, Ithaca 







Steuben, Yates, Schuyler, 
Tioga, Cortland, Tomp- 
kins, Chemung, Broome, 
Chenango and Delaware 


Donald L. Guerin, 1139 Emmerson Ave., Rochester 










Representing the racing 
associations 
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Boating safety instructors have no trouble generating interest 


course. Therefore, the Division of Motor 
Boats has provided for the teaching of 
the course in that area. 

While youngsters 10 to 14 are re- 
quired to take the course and secure the 
safety certificate before they may op- 
erate a motor boat alone in New York 
State, those under 10 and over 14 may 
sit in if they wish. 

Young boatman’s safety program is 
just a few weeks old but it’s obviously off 
to a very successful beginning. Pilot 
courses for youngsters and _ instructor 
training institutes have been well re- 
ceived. Parents of youngsters who fall 
within the age limits of the course have 
voiced almost unanimous approval of the 
program. Boating leaders from nearby 
states including Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey have 
expressed interest and several have asked 
for permission to use New York State’s 
course material as a nucleus for similar 
courses in their states. 

Volunteers from all walks of life, but 
with a common bond in the love of the 
water and boating, have come forward 
to donate their services to the new pro- 
gram. They range in age from a 17-year- 
old boy who “loves boats and boating” 
to a retired Navy officer who hoped his 
many years of experience would enable 
him to contribute something worthwhile 
to the new safety program. A man who 
had previously donated his boat for water 
rescue work wrote that he also wanted to 
donate his services to the Division. One 
Power Squadron forwarded a list of 58 
members who desired to teach the course. 
And so it has gone, with members of the 
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Coast Guard Auxiliary, power squadrons, 
yacht clubs, American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, boat clubs, Sea Explorers, Red 
Cross and lifesaving groups joining the 
parade to volunteer their services to the 
new program. More than 1,000 volunteer 
instructors have attended the instructor 
training institutes sponsored by the Divi- 
sion at locations blanketing the State. 
Additional instructors will be trained at 
similar sessions during the coming year. 

At the training institutes, personnel 
from the Division explain the course and 
the materials that will be used in teach- 
ing it to the volunteers who are certified 
as qualified instructors to teach the 
safety course. 

Posters, suggested press releases, scripts 
for radio and television stations are fur- 
nished to help the instructor recruit 
youngsters for his class. From the re- 
sponse to the course to date, it appears 
that the instructors will have little dif- 
ficulty recruiting students. Youngsters, 
anxious to obtain their safety certificates, 
have flocked to the courses held so far. 

While the course gives the youngster a 
smattering of the various elements of 
boat handling, it is not designed to teach 
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the young sailor how to operate a boat. 
It is designed to develop safe boating. 
A youngster may complete the course 
and not know how to tie ten different 
knots, but he will have learned the im- 
portance of keeping the lines aboard 
his boat in shipshape. He may not know 
the technical term for a certain cloud 
formation, but he will have an aware- 
ness of the importance of checking 
weather conditions before he shoves off 
on a cruise. 

The course itself is of four hours dura- 
tion and is designed to be taught in half- 
hour sessions. Material for the course in- 
cludes a plan book and flip charts for the 
instructor and a workbook and training 
manual for the young boating student. 
The course is no pushover. It begins with 
a brief summary of the State’s new boat 
registration program. This is followed by 
an explanation of the safety course it- 
self and the need for safety patrols. Next 
is a listing of required equipment, care 
of the boat, selection of the proper motor 
and the proper method of refueling a 
boat. Youngsters are then shown how 
to board and load a boat safely and are 
given a list of safety checks to follow 
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before getting underway. Then comes an 
important chapter on Rules of the Road 
which outlines for young sailors the re- 
quired water traffic regulations. 

The use of knots and lines, buoys and 
lights, compass, charts, and landmarks 
is covered in the next section of the 
course. Youngsters are also taught the 
effect of winds and currents, while one 
section is devoted to weather and how 
it affects boating. 


~~ 


Water skiing, fishing, skin diving and 
swimming as related to boating safety are 
covered in the next section of the course. 
Procedures to be followed in case of a 
boating accident are then explained. 

The course winds up with instruction 
in rescue procedures and first aid in- 
formation. 

The Young Boatman’s Safety Course, 
like the appetizer before a meal, may 
whet a youngster’s palate for more knowl- 
edge. He may wish to follow up with 
courses on boat operation, piloting and 
other subjects. 

As might be expected, some youngsters 
are pretty knowledgeable about boats 
and boating before they ever take the 
course; others know very little, but after 
one or two classroom periods it becomes 
difficult to distinguish the amateur from 
the veteran skippers. One youngster, 
taking the course recently, summed up 
the reaction of most of the young sailors 
saying: “I’ve been around boats all my 
life, and I thought I knew all about them. 
But this course has changed my mind. 
I’m going to take a few other boat han- 
dling courses after this, too.” “My mother 
always tells me I can’t tell my right foot 
from my left,” said another young sailor, 
“but I can sure tell starboard from port 
since taking this course.” And a young 
lady summed up her feeling this way: 
“T just went along for the ride in our 
boat before. Now I feel as if I know 
something about it. I want to know more 
about boats now.” 

But whether or not the youngster goes 
on to further his knowledge of boating 
is not so important. What is important 
is that he develops an attitude that safe- 
ty is the most important single phase of 
boating. If we and our instructors can get 
this across, we know the student will 
carry it with him through years of boat- 
ing pleasure. If he has learned his lessons 
well, he will realize, and it is hoped, he 
will pass this on to others—that in boat- 
ing the best way to do things is the safe 
way. If you “make sure” you will “make 
shore.” 
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HE damage done by various 

forms of introduced exotic plant 

and animal life is serious. From 

painful experiences with weeds, 
insect pests, carp, starlings and whatnot, 
we should take all possible steps to pre- 
vent more of the same. This is easier 
said than done, for various living organ- 
isms are good hitchhikers and these are 
days of world travel. Also, many actual- 
ly bad actors are Jekyll and Hyde char- 
acters, concealing their worst sides until 
after they have been introduced into a 
new environment by well-meaning people. 
So it is, for example, with the water 
chestnut that has caused us widespread 
grief. 

Now, a new aquatic ogre threatens. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
through its Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center at Laurel, Maryland, has recently 
alerted us to the danger of an aquatic 
plant known as Eurasian watermilfoil 
(Myriophyllum spicatum). This aquatic 
weed has become established in New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia and North Car- 


Eurasian 
A New Threat To 


olina. It is reported to have broad eco- 
logical tolerances, growing in water of 
considerable salinity as well as in fresh- 
water. The environment at creek mouths 
and in the bays of Long Island would be 
ideally suited to this plant and would be 
endangered perhaps even more than 
fresh-water lakes, judging from experi- 
ence in other coastal states where dense 
growths have developed in numerous 
areas. 

In areas down the coast where Eura- 
sian watermilfoil has already established 
itself, damage done by its dense beds 
has seriously affected boating, fishing, 
oyster beds and waterfowl habitat. De- 
sirable duck food plants have been 
crowded out and silting is accelerated 
in the obstructed channels. There are 
other possible damages such as increase 
of mosquito-producing habitat. All in 
all, from experience in other states, it 
is certain that we do not want this plant 
in New York waters. But prevention of 
its spread may be difficult, and it is quite 
possible that we already may have it since 
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Watermilfoil 


Our Waterways 


Left: |Watermil- 
foil blankets a . 
southern creek, 
seriously interfer- 
ing with boating. 


Right: (Figure 
1) Close up of 
Eurasian  water- 
mil foil (Myrio- 


phyllum spica- 
tum), collected at 
St. Catherine 
Sound, Maryland, 
1959. Below: As 
a tangled mat, it 
smothers valuable 


duck foods 




























it has been found as far north as north- 
ern New Jersey. 

The first step toward prevention of 
spread of Eurasian watermilfoil is a 
thorough inventory and the more people 
who will check their local waters, the 
better the chance of locating any new 
infestations while they are still small. 
Now, how will you know it if you see it? 
It is not easy to identify Eurasian water- 
milfoil since it closely resembles other 
species of Myriophyllum. The generic 


name, Myriophyllum, does not, of couse, 
mean much except to a botanist but the 
common name “Parrot-feather” for these 
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plants, is a clue. Like a feather, each 
stem leaf branches pectinately or comb- 
like (see figure 1). Many other water 
plants with somewhat similar appearing 
leaves do not have this simple arrange- 
ment but branch irregularly like a tree, 
not like a feather. The second point to 
remember involves simply counting of the 
branchlets as there are more of them in 
Eurasian watermilfoil than in other 
species. There are 17 to 21 pairs of 
branchlets in this species whereas one 
of our more common species has only 6 
to 11 pairs of branchlets. 

On a broad scale, the Patuxent Wild- 
life Research Center at Laurel, Mary- 
land, is concerned with getting basic 
information on this plant and Dr. John 
L. Buckley, Director of this Research 
Center, states: “We are anxious to learn 
the total distribution of the plant and 
will be glad to identify any material from 
your region which seems to resemble this 
species.” 

Dried, pressed specimens with accom- 
panying data as to date, locality and col- 











by John R. Greeley, 
Chief Aquatic Biologist, 


N.Y.S. Conservation Department 



























































lector’s name can be sent directly to 
Dr. Buckley or if brought directly to 
any district office of the New York Con- 
servation Department will be submitted 
to him for identification. 

In view of considerable experimental 
work done on control of watermilfoil by 
various chemicals, it is to be hoped thet 
an effective campaign of action against 
any New York infestations of Eurasian 
watermilfoil can be developed if needed. 
However, the first step is to find out 
whether we have this pest at all and if 
so just where it is getting started. 

Despite the current scarcity of horses, 
it is desirable to remember the old adage 
about locking the stable door after the 
horse is stolen. Unfortunately, this has 
been a prevalent routine. For example, 
after carp had become well established, 
it was made illegal to stock them or use 
them as bait minnows. We haven’t any 
confidence that passing a law against the 
introduction of Eurasian watermilfoil. if 
and when it becomes a major nuisance, 
will be the answer. 
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SK any mink and he'll tell you that 
there is nothing quite so beau- 
tiful, glamorous, practical and 
utilitarian as a mink coat on its 

original owner. In the water, when swim- 
ming, the fur slicks back and offers a 
surface as smooth as a trout, also when 
the mink first emerges from the water, as 
slippery looking as a wet eel. When he 
climbs completely out of water on a stone 
or log, a quick shake of his body, so 
quick it seems only a tremor, and every 
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by C. Albert Jacob, Jr. 





















































































hair stands out free and apparently dry, 
revealing the soft warmth and beauty of 
his artistocratic coat. To see this trans- 
formation and watch the antics of mink 
in the wild is truly a rewarding outdoor 
experience that doesn’t occur very often. 

My pet spot for “mink-watching” was 
at the north end of Loon Lake, Warren 
County. This particular lake was orig- 
inally a much smaller body of water 
which was dammed up to power a mill 
at its outlet. Later on, in 1858, Sawyer & 










Faxon of Chestertown got an easement 
from all the property owners around the 
lake to allow them to raise the original 
dam two feet to impound more water for 
their gristmill operations. This flooded 
the waters back further and formed 
marsh land at both the north and south- 
west inlets. The area at the north end was 
flat and heavily-wooded and, I presume, 
after the first winter freeze-up, all worth- 
while timber was cut and removed. This 
left many acres of stumps, windfalls and 
standing stubs in water ranging from a 
few inches to several feet in depth. The 
old inlet brook formed more or less of a 
channel part way up the center, and over 
the years, cattails, pickerel weed, lilies 
and all the small aquatic grasses and 
plants flourished in much of the open 
water. 

We referred to this area as “Stump- 
ville.” Many an hour I’ve spent there 
in its eerie atmosphere, ostensibly duck 
hunting. but really just fascinated by 
the activities of the various forms of 
animal and bird life that always seemed 
to be busy about something, if one just 
kept quiet enough and did nothing to 
disturb them. 

My favorite observation post was an 
old white ash of rather gigantic propor- 
tions, unwanted or dead when the area 
was first cleared. It had blown down, I 
imagine after the water had softened up 
the ground around it and its root system 
had pulled free as it fell and formed a 
huge fan-like mass which I adopted as a 
blind. The trunk of the tree was parallel 
with the channel, with the butt end sup- 
ported several feet above high water. 
From there the trunk sloped off for about 
thirty feet to merge with the surface of 
the water. 

My usual procedure was to paddle up 
to “Stumpville” either before daybreak or 
in the late afternoon. throw a half a 
dozen or so black duck decoys in the 
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Mink-Watching 





glat Stumpville 


Be Still! You May Bring Something Home 
Even Better Than “The Bacon" 


channel, pull my canoe around in back 
of the tree, more or less out of sight, and 
climb up onto my perch to wait for some- 
thing to happen. I wore an old black 
and grey mackinaw, an old felt hat and 
dark hip boots and when I got settled in 
my makeshift blind with my back against 
the roots, legs stretched along the tree 
trunk and shotgun across my lap, I was 
both comfortable and inconspicuous. I 
am blessed with considerable patience 
and the ability to keep quiet and sit still, 
so although I came home more often than 
not without any ducks, I always had some 
interesting experience to add to my 
memories of the time spent there. Deer, 
fox, raccoon, otter, mink and many musk- 
rats were observed at various times. Then 
there were birds, ranging from a huge 
eagle, great blue herons and an osprey 
to red-winged blackbirds and wrens. All 
this helped while away the many hours 
when the ducks were “somewhere else.” 

On several occasions, I had caught 
glimpses of mink at a distance, which 
quite satisfied me until one day, for no 
particular reason, on seeing an excep- 
tionally large mink working his way up 
the opposite shore about a hundred yards 
away, I made a sound like the chirp of a 
chipmunk. It was an inspiration of the 
moment, just to see what would happen. 
The effect was simply magical. He 
stopped, looked around as if to locate the 
sound and waited. I repeated my come 
hither squeak and with no hesitation he 
slid into the water and swam toward me, 
climbing out on a log thirty or forty feet 
nearer. Once again I gave my chirp and 
he again slid in the water and swam to 
a stump still closer to my fallen tree. 
Each time he stopped, he would raise up 
and look around and listen expectantly 
and with the next chirp, plunge in and 
head unerringly for the submerged end 
of my tree. 

His actions thus far were such a sur- 


prise to me that I hardly knew what to 
expect next, but he reached the end of 
the tree. climbed out on it and gave a 
shake to dry off. It was then that I real- 
ized what a big mink he was and I de- 
cided I was through squeaking for that 
time. I just froze and waited for his 
next move. After a few seconds of hesita- 
tion he started slowly up the tree trunk 
toward me. When part way up, he no- 
ticed the canoe. This, I thought, would 
alarm him and he would turn back, but 
after looking it over rather thoroughly he 
came on toward me again. When he got 
about a foot or so from my boots he 
stopped, sat up on his haunches and 
really gave me the once over. As he 
looked at me with those beady little eyes, 
I had the uncomfortable feeling that the 
next thing I knew he’d be right in my 
lap—an idea that didn’t appeal to me a 
bit, for I had heard they were vicious 
little devils. However, I decided to sit 
tight and see what would happen. In the 
meanwhile, I got a good chance to study 
him at close range. He really was a 
“whopper.” the biggest mink I’ve ever 
seen, and he seemed to be just as inter- 
ested in studying me as I was in him. 
He had a small white blaze under his 
chin and on his chest, but otherwise his 
coat was a rich dark brown. Sitting up 
as he was and with his head slowly mov- 
ing up and down and from side to side, 
he reminded me of the business end of 
a king cobra. 

I never moved a muscle and hardly 
even breathed so as not to startle him. 
It paid off for we sat there staring at 
each other for what probably was a full 
minute or so, although at the time it 
seemed to be much longer. He finally put 
a tentative forepaw out toward me and 
I thought sure he’d made up his mind to 
come even closer. At this point, however, 
he must have gotten some message or 
warning that retreat would be a better 
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idea for he dropped down on all fours, 
backed away for several steps and after 
one more inspection of the canoe, turned, 
trotted down the tree trunk and slid into 
the water, swimming back across the 
channel and disappearing finally among 
the logs of “Stumpville.” 

Not until then did I relax and take 
a deep breath to relieve the tension. I 
still get a thrill out of the remembrance 
of the encounter. 

On other occasions my mink calling 
had entirely different results, although 
equally interesting to watch. The second 
noteworthy encounter was with a much 
smaller mink. I was perched in the same 
niche in the roots of my windfall. This 
mink, too, was across the channel when 
first seen, but he responded instantly to 
my chirping call and was swimming 
across a bit of open water toward me 
when he seemed to notice my decoys in 
the water and changed direction toward 
them. His new course took him past the 
end of a hollow log about fifty or sixty 
feet from where I sat. Suddenly, to my 
complete amazement, and I’m sure to the 
mink’s, a big muskrat leaped out of the 
log and dove right onto the mink. I was 
about as startled as the mink for I had 
no idea the muskrat was in the log, and 
I never would have imagined that he 
would take the initiative in making the 
attack. However, he did just that and, 
believe me, he knew his capabilities all 
right. The water churned as the two went 
at it, first one on top, then the other, but 
it was quickly evident that the mink was 
getting the worst of it and was mainly 
interested in getting away. The battle was 
short and furious and as soon as the mink 
could break free he made a hasty retreat, 
quickly outdistancing his slower and 
more awkward adversary. 

I was astounded at the whole affair for 
I thought that even a small mink could 
handle any muskrat. It was hard to be- 
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lieve that this old battler had routed his 
traditional foe so decisively. Perhaps the 
element of surprise in his attack had 
helped in his victory. At any rate I sure 
took my hat off to his courage. 

During and after the struggle I was 
for the first time acutely aware of the 
potency of the mink’s scent glands. The 
mink smell was almost as pungent and 
penetrating as a skunk’s efforts, although 
perhaps on a slightly more dainty or 
ethereal plane. I don’t know whether 
this pungent aroma is the result of mere 
reflex action in the excitement of the 
battle or produced deliberately as a sort 
of “gas attack” to confound and confuse 
the enemy. If the latter is the case, it 
did nut seem to be very effective this time, 
although it certainly fouled the air in the 
vicinity for quite some time until a 
bréeze finally dissipated it. 

I was fortunate on my third mink en- 
counter to have a companion to share the 
experience. Bernard Pierson, who now 
lives in Pottersville, went with me to 
“Stumpville” that particular afternoon on 
a duck hunting expedition. That year 
the old dam at the foot of Loon Lake was 
leaking badly and the water was excep- 
tionally low. I couldn’t get back to my 
regular stand in the roots of the big wind- 
fall and had built a sort of makeshift 
blind with alder branches on the opposite 
side of the channel, behind which I would 
pull a duck boat that I had built. 

The area north of our blind and on 
our side of the channel was flooded to a 
depth of only two or three inches. About 
fifty feet away was a large old rotted 
stump which a family of muskrats had 
used as a foundation against which they 
had built their house. The entrance was 
a tunnel-like approach along one of the 
roots which faced directly toward us. 
The family consisted of Pop and Mom, 
who were “old lunkers,” and several 
younger and smaller ’rats. One of these 
seemed to be the runt of the family as he 
wasn’t any bigger than a good fat red 
squirrel. They all, and “Runty” in par- 
ticular, had become used to my presence 
nearby and came and went with appar- 
ently no concern, once I had my decoys 
set out and settled down to the serious 
business of waiting for ducks. 

On the day Bernard was with me, short- 
ly after we got settled. Runty Muskrat 
came out and was feeding in the shallow 
water beiween us and his home and not 
long after that we saw a small mink work- 
ing his way among the logs and stumps on 
the other side of the channel. I had been 
telling Bernard about calling the other 
mink up to me and about the time the 
muskrat attacked the mink, and frankly 
I’m sure he thought I was pulling his leg 
a bit. However, any doubts he may have 
had were quickly dispelled when I gave 
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this one my imitation of an ailing chip- 
munk. At the first squeak he stopped 
and looked our way and when I sounded 
off the second time, he slid into the 
channel and swam toward our side. As 
he came to the edge of the shallows 
where the little muskrat was feeding, 
they both seemed to see each other at 
the same instant. Fortunately for the 
muskrat, he wasn’t far from the entrance 
to his house and he made it just about a 
jump ahead of the mink. They both dis- 
appeared under the entrance root for a 
second, but little Runty must have been 
hollering for help as he hit the front 
door and Pop and Mom were quick to 
come to the rescue. Almost immediately 
there was an explosion of brown-furred 
fury as the mink and the two big musk- 
rats burst out in the open where we could 
watch the battle. These two big ’rats 
were tough babies and they sure gave that 
mink a thorough going over. It was 
soon evident that the mink realized he 
had tackled a bigger job than he could 
handle and was mainly interested in get- 
ting away all in one piece. Although he 
made a few futile passes at each muskrat, 
when he faced one, the other was at him 
from the rear. At the first opportunity 
the mink plunged into the channel and 
swam away just as fast as he could. 


Although the battle was not of long 
duration, there was apparently ample 
time for the mink to waft his distinctive 
scent over the scene of conflict, for in 
this instance also the mink smell was 
very much in evidence. But if the aroma 
was supposed to act as a deterrent to his 
opponents, I can’t see that it had any 
particular effect. for these two muskrats 
certainly were inspired warriors. Perhaps 
the righteousness of their cause in de- 
fense of home and young gave them im- 
munity to any mink-made gas attack. 
After the rout of the mink. they con- 
tinued to rush around in all directions at 
once for a minute or so, as though still 
looking for him, but then finally gave up 
and ducked back into the entrance of 
their Home Sweet Home. 


Bernard and I had watched this episode 
unfold in wonder and amazement, both 
of us silently rooting for the muskrats 
whose home had been invaded, and much 
relieved when it was over and we knew 
they were all safe. Both of us had been 
under the impression up to then, that 
muskrats had no chance against a mink. 
I had always heard that they form a sub- 
stantial part of a mink’s diet. However 
after witnessing these two bouts. I have 
come to the conclusion that unless the 
mink has superior size and the element 
of surprise attack in his favor. he had 
better change his mind for he’s in for a 
tough time if he wants muskrat for sup- 
per. 





The last time I met up with a mink was 
in another location while trout fishing 
about three miles east of “Stumpville” 
on the upper reaches of the Hudson 
River. The Hudson at this point is about 
100 yards wide, shallow, rocky and rapid. 
A ledge runs along the east shore and 
part of it extends out a bit into the river, 
forming a nice casting platform on which 
I was standing, facing south. While 
changing from a fly to a small spinner, I 
caught a glimpse of a mink coming up 
along the shore, downstream from me. As 
he was heading right for me, there was 
no need to call him and I simply stood 
still and awaited developments. It was 
interesting to see how thoroughly he 
covered every nook and cranny in his 
path. In and out of the water, under the 
bank where it over-hung, his nose into 
everything yet making surprisingly fast 
time toward me none the less. I stood 
with my fly rod cradled under my left 
arm, the leader and lure in my hands and 
held that pose steadily and although I 
must have loomed up as big as the Statue 
of Liberty in his eyes. I can’t for the life 
of me say when, if at any time he recog- 
nized me as being an unusual bit of 
Adirondack scenery. He came on in a 
most businesslike manner, up on my ledge 
and trotted along it until he was about 
three feet inshore from me. At this point 
he stopped, raised up on his hind legs 
and looked up at me, apparently not 
alarmed but just curious. I again had the 
uneasy feeling that he was going to climb 
right up my waders, but he decided very 
quickly that I was of no particular inter- 
est to him. dropped down on all fours and 
went merrily on his way upstream while 
I watched him out of sight. 

I mention the incident merely as an- 
other example of what can happen if one 
keeps still and makes no quick or sudden 
movement. I am sure that the slightest 
motion on my part would have sent any 
of these mink scurrying away in alarm 
and I would have missed some of the 
many experiences which, looking back on 
them, give so much pleasure and make 
hunting and fishing trips so really worth- 
while. 


AuTHor’s NoTE: From time to time people 
have asked me just what sort of a noise I 
make to call the mink toward me. Frank- 
ly. I find it rather difficult to describe. I 
simply moisten my lips and draw air in 
between my lips, teeth and tongue in 
such a manner that a sort of squeaky 
chirp results. The mink didn’t seem to 
be at all particular. Any sound that re- 
sembled the chirp of a small animal did 
the trick. They all seemed to be con- 
sumed with curiosity and as long as I 
remained physically motionless, showed 
no alarm at my presence. 
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People, Ducks 


by John E. Wilson, 
District Game Manager; 


IVE miles west of Massena, lying 

behind a strategic system of dykes 

and causeways, along the south 

shore of Lake St. Lawrence is 
one of the newest of the Conservation 
Department’s Game Management Areas— 
Wilson Hill. 

The Wilson Hill area totals 2,850 
acres; most of it scheduled to be under 
water. This arrangement suits the guests 
—ducks—just fine, or we hope so, 
ducks we expect to entertain in numbers. 
In fact, by the time this article appears 
its probable that Lake St. Lawrence. 
which is the great power pool of this 
tremendous international hydroelectric 
development, will have been raised to 
flood the ultimate 1,850 acres planned 
for the Wilson Hill Area. (Ed. note:—It 
was as the aerial photo shows.) 

The objectives and development plans 
for the Wilson Hill Area were mentioned 
in the October-November, 1958, Con- 
SERVATIONIST. There we told of how it 
was made possible through co-operative 
planning by the Conservation Depart- 
ment, the New York State Power Author- 
ity and the Federal Pitman-Robertson 
Program. Two years have now passed 
since the initial partial flooding of the 
Wilson Hill Area. Let’s look it over and 
see how we are doing: 


Ducks 


The initial response of waterfowl dur- 
ing the fall of 1958 was encouraging. 


WILSON HILL 
GAME MANAGEMENT AREA 


7 BY IRVING 


and Wilson Hill 


Richard C. Adams, 


Conservation Biologist, N.Y.S. Conservation Department 


The shallow water flooding provided ex- 
cellent feeding conditions as well as 
providing a refuge unit in relation to 
hunting pressure in the immediate area. 
Word, it appears, must have gotten 
around down south that winter, for 
the 1959 spring waterfowl migration into 
the area was beyond expectation. Breed- 
ing pairs were evident in large numbers 
and as the nesting season progressed, it 
was apparent that production was going 
to be extremely good. Blacks, mallards, 
blue-winged teal and gallinules were 
the common nesting species. The occur- 
rence of casual breeding ducks in the 
region, such as the pintail, were observed 
and five broods of shovelers recorded—a 
rare breeder in northern New York. In 
spite of heavy emergent vegetative cover, 
a deterrent to satisfactory brood observa- 
tion, a brood survey on the eastern sec- 
tion of the impoundment made during 
July, 1959 turned up a total of 33 broods. 
An estimate of 100 broods on the area. 
during the summer of 1959, would appear 
to be conservative. This initial response 
by waterfowl on newly-flooded, shallow 
impoundments with adequate emergent 
vegetation has been readily demonstrated 
elsewhere in New York. 

A migration pattern and kill distribu- 
tion of this population of waterfowl from 
the extreme northern portion of New 
York was of importance to us in the 
development of a public hunting pro- 
gram for the Wilson Hill Management 
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Area. Our first concern was to measure 
the extent of the kill locally in relation to 
distribution of kill elsewhere in the 
Atlantic Flyway. To set the stage for this, 
a late summer banding program was 
carried out. From mid-August to October 
10, 1959, a thousand blacks, mallards, 
blue-winged teal and wood ducks were 
banded at three stations on the area. 
Of these banded ducks, we received to 
date 110 band recoveries during the 
1960 hunting season. Prior to the south- 
ern migration, a high percentage of these 
birds moved northerly; 54 per cent of 
the recoveries were turned in from the 
Canadian Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick. This type of dis- 
persal pattern occurs normally in juvenile 
birds early in the fall prior to migration 
south. At this banding location we must 
also consider the close proximity of Cana- 
dian waters and the large amount of ex- 
cellent waterfowl habitat on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River. Only 
28 per cent of the band recoveries were 
from New York and the remaining 23 per 
cent from birds taken in the wintering 
areas from New Jersey south to Louisiana. 

The initial kill pattern appears to be 
well dispersed with only a limited amount 
of hunting pressure on these birds oc- 
curring in New York. 

We expect that additional banding will 
give us a better picture of the measure 
of local hunting pressure as well as 
defining migration patterns of the breed- 
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ing populations of waterfowl at the 
Wilson Hill Game Management Area. As 
of now, however. we can report that the 
ducks seem extremely pleased with the 
whole operation. 


Waterfowl Management 


The Wilson Hill Game Management 
Area, prior to the advent of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Develop- 
ment consisted of farm land devoted 
primarily to dairying. Originally, the 
present waterfowl area of 1,850 acres 
was swamp woodland. The whole tract, 
however, was entirely cleared of trees and 
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other woody vegetation in conjunction 
with the clearing of the flowline of the 
St. Lawrence Power Pool. 

Our overall management objectives in 
this area, simply stated, are to make it 
just as attractive for ducks as we know 
how and to keep it that way. To ac- 
complish these ends we have undertaken 
various practices, based on the best in- 
formation available, to secure the opti- 
mum balance or relationship of water 
levels, food and cover. 

Prior to flooding of this area in the 
mid-summer of 1958, a series of shallow 
ponds were constructed within the flow- 








Left: The ducks seem 
extremely pleased with 
the whole operation 


line. These pond units, because of their 
deeper water in relation to the surround- 
ing water area, provide vegetative type 
change. In this manner it’s possible to 
avoid extensive unbroken areas of such 
emergent aquatics as cattails which re- 
duce the areas attractiveness and value 
to waterfowl. Also, adjacent upland grass 
areas were mowed to prevent shrub suc- 
cession, a less desirable nesting cover 
for waterfowl than grasslands. 

During the summer and fall of 1959, 
clearing operations were started on the 
north shore of the marsh to provide a 
grass nesting cover 200 feet wide, along 
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Canada geese have a 
prominent place in the 


plans for Wilson Hill 


Hill today—looking east 





two miles of the marsh margin. This re- 
quired machinery removal of standing 
timber, brush and field stone. During the 
fall of 1959, approximately 50 per cent 
of the land had been cleared, fitted and 
seeded to winter wheat. It is expected we 
will complete the fitting of the remain- 
ing cleared area and have the entire 
margin seeded to grass during the current 
year. Approximately 30 acres of cereal 
grain will be planted to supplement 
natural waterfowl foods on suitable agri- 
cultural uplands. Hedgerow removal was 
started on the upland fields during the 
past winter to simplify the maintenance 


of these grassland units. We feel that 
these larger open grassland areas will 
better suit the requirement of Canadian 
geese. a species considered in our man- 
agement of this area. The operation of 
the area required that we also develop 
and maintain a limited network of serv- 
ice roads. 

The wood duck and, as noted above, the 
Canada goose were given special atten- 
tion in our waterfowl management plan- 
ning. The relatively small amount of 
wood duck production observed during 
the summer of 1959 may indicate that 
suitable nesting sites limited their num- 
bers. Accordingly. this spring a series of 
wood duck nest boxes were erected on 
the marsh. 

Upon recommendation of the water- 
fowl research project, our propagation 
unit shipped 57 Canada geese for release 
on the management area this spring. It 
has been demonstrated that progeny from 
a breeding flock have an affinity to return 
as breeders to the place of origin. Cer- 
tainly, the extensive marsh and grass up- 
land area should be most attractive and 
we are very hopeful that we shall be able 
to establish the Canada goose as a breed- 
ing species at Wilson Hill. (Four nesting 
pairs now present.) 

The mighty muskrat has also been 
given some thought. House counts made 
during the winter of 1959-1960 indicated 
a population of 3,500 muskrats, a tremen- 
dous increase since the initial flooding of 
the area in 1958. However, we are 
presently concerned with the establish- 
ment of emergent aquatic vegetation in 
much of the open water area of the 
marsh, and a top-heavy muskrat popula- 
tion doesn’t fit with that objective. Also, 
the muskrat along with his affinity for 
aquatic plants, had caused a _ limited 
amount of dike damage by burrowing. 
Accordingly, a controlled trapping pro- 
gram was begun this year to reduce the 
muskrat population to a degree that 
would favor better aquatic vegetative 
response. 

Under the head of general management 
operations, we expect to complete con- 
struction of headquarters storage facility 
this summer, as well as a public parking 
unit. Experience in the initial operation 
will provide us with much information 
currently needed to manage the water- 
fowl resource as well as pointing out 
deficiencies in the proposed method of 
operation. 


People 
Of all the biological entities to be dealt 
with in game management, people usually 
present the most perplexing problem. Not 
so at Wilson Hill! Although much in- 
terest has been expressed in our devel- 
opment over the last two years, our sports- 
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men’s group have been our staunchest 
supporters in working out a management 
plan for the area. Since the initial flood- 
ing in 1958, the Wilson Hill Game Man- 
agement Area has been operated as a 
waterfowl refuge. The reasons for this has 
been twofold: (1) The lack of sufficient 
water to disperse waterfowl over the 
entire area didn’t provide a large enough 
unit area for public hunting. (2) The 
other, and the more important, was the 
need to establish a sizeable local breed- 
ing waterfowl population. Local water- 
fowl hunters, watching sizeable concentra- 
tions of birds flock into the area during 
the 1959 gunning season. were most 
tolerant of our management objectives. 
Also, the size of the refuge unit and its 
location affected hunting opportunity to 
an appreciable degree on adjacent public 
hunting areas. 

Aside from regional interest in water- 
fowl hunting the area has provided a 
high degree of pleasure to a great number 
of people who just enjoy seeing water- 
fowl. It’s understandable that the question 
of opening the area to public hunting 
should have met with some mixed emo- 
tion. In fact, the question, “Why open 
the Wilson Hill Game Management Area 
at all?” has frequently been asked. How- 
ever, in managing waterfowl in the At- 
lantic Flyway. New York State has the 
obligation to develop and maintain wet- 
land areas, not only to enhance water- 
fowl habitat, but to provide as much 
hunting opportunity as annual harvest- 
able surpluses make possible. We believe 
at the Wilson Hill Game Management 
Area that we can provide a good degree 
of hunting opportunity without detracting 
from other waterfowl] values. 

In accordance with this objective, we 
shall this fall open approximately 900 
acres of the west impoundment to water- 
fowl hunting on a permit quota and a 
“rest-day” basis. Under a check-out sys- 
tem, shooting will be permitted on al- 
ternate half-days. This type of regulation 
is admittedly stringent, but our interest 
is in trying to provide quality shooting. 
Moreover, there is ample opportunity for 
public shooting elsewhere in the locality, 
so these regulations will not appreciably 
affect total waterfowl hunting to any 
degree. To avoid gunning pressure that 
may possibly move waterfowl off the area 
prior to the normal migration movement, 
approximately half of the area will be 
retained in refuge. Although a public 
hunting unit of this type is unique in 
the region, we feel that it will provide a 
high degree of hunter satisfaction. 

To date, both we and the ducks are 
happy about Wilson Hill and pleased 
with what’s going on there. For the peo- 
ple’s reaction, check with us after this 


fall, 
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farm pond is a relatively tiny 
body of water. Because it is so 
small, one might assume that a 
biologist could easily determine 
what life processes occur in a pond and 
that he would soon understand these 
processes. This is not the case; it is, in 
fact, inconceivable that any one will ever 
understand fully everything that is hap- 
pening in a single, small farm pond. 

As a starter, let’s consider that the 
total population of living organisms in a 
pond is made up of scores of plant and 
animal species and that they all interact 
in a fantastically complex system. A 
single change in one environmental fac- 
tor (temperature, sunlight intensity, 
water quality, water level, composition 
of the mud, and so on) affects each 
species somewhat differently from the 
others. The way in which each species 
reacts to such an environmental change 
ultimately affects every other species, 
either beneficially or adversely. Now let 
a dozen environmental factors fluctuate 
continuously and “at random.” How could 
anyone ever determine what exactly is 
happening? 

The best a biologist can do in trying 
to understand any body of water is to 
study a few important and easily measur- 
able processes, then try to relate trends 
in one process to trends in another. He 
then may be able to use this knowledge 
to modify trends in some of the processes. 
Thus he may learn to increase bluegill 
production in a pond by adding suitable 
amounts of superphosphate fertilizer, 
without fully understanding how the re- 
sults are achieved. 

Why emphasize the complexity of the 
farm pond? Simply because it is a 
widely held misconception that farm 
pond problems are really not at all dif- 
ficult, and that, in fact, all the important 
problems have already been answered. 
Conclusive proof that the problems are 
not simple is the fact that fishery biolo- 
gists across the country have not yet 
reached general agreement even on the 
best method of attacking the problems 
of warm-water farm ponds. 

This article contains more questions 
than answers. For a particular pond, some 
of the answers can only be given by the 
pond owner. Of the many conceivable 
problems, I have chosen those which 
seem most interesting, are definitely im- 
portant and are now at least partially 
solved. I will restrict the discussion to 
problems of warm-water ponds; man- 
agement of cold-water ponds for trout 
having been discussed in the April-May, 
1959 issue of THE CoNSERVATIONIST. 

Farm pond problems for convenience 
can be divided into three groups. The 
first group can be called cultural-econom- 
ic and concerns the pond owner; the 
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by Henry A. Regier, Fishery Biologist, Cornell University 


There’s More to a Successful 


Warm-Water Fish Pond 


in 


New York Than Meets the Eye 


second is the biological and relates to 
fish and their environment; the third is 
the political or administrative and ties 
together considerations of the first two 
groups. Let’s look at them in that order. 


Cultural and Economic 
Problems 

1. Can the pond owner get satisfactory 
fishing inexpensively in natural water? 
Does he need the farm pond fishing? 

Let’s take the case of a pond owner 
living near Syracuse. Within 30 miles of 
his home he can fish for walleyes, perch 
and smallmouth bass in Oneida Lake, for 
lake trout and rainbows in Skaneateles, 
for spring rainbows in Grout Brook, for 
whitefish in Otisco Lake. If he wants to 
drive 60 miles he can include the small- 
mouth bass of Lake Ontario, the brook 
and brown trout of West Canada Creek 
and the landlocked salmon of Cayuga 
Lake. 

Admittedly this Syracusan has more 
diversified, more economical fishing op- 
portunities than pond owners living in 


some parts of New York State. But look 
at a map and you will see that good 
natural fishing waters of several types 
are never very far from the home of most 
New York residents. Contrast this with 
the situation in Alabama where good 
natural fishing waters hardly exist. It 
follows that, acre for acre, a farm pond 
in New York State will generally not 
be as heavily fished as a pond in Ala- 
bama. In fact, some New York pond own- 
ers ignore their ponds almost entirely 
and fish natural waters instead. Very 
few ponds are fished as heavily as they 
could be. But every year more people 
are getting into the habit of fishing in 
their ponds and this will lead to pro- 
gressively more intensive use of them. 

2. How much does the New York pond 
owner know about farm pond manage- 
ment? How well dees he apply what he 
knows? 

As stated earlier, even the biologists 
who have studied farm ponds for years 
have much to learn about them. Some 
management techniques have been tested 
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Top: Sample of bass and shiners from 
3-year-old pond. Left: The golden 
shiner, frequently stocked as food for 
bass. Below: Seining a farm pond to 
check bass-forage fish balance and growth 





in New York ponds but the analysis is 
not yet completed. It would take years 
of expensive research to develop a com- 


prehensive management program that 
would answer the needs of all our warm- 
water ponds. 

But certain general rules have been 
known to biologists for a decade or two. 
(Some of these rules are mentioned in the 
next section.) These principles are rela- 
tively simple; some are generally known 
to pond owners; some are not. According 
to Dr. Swingle of Alabama, simply read- 
ing an extension bulletin on farm pond 
management is not a good substitute 
for personal on-the-spot instruction by 
trained farm pond biologists. Biologists 
of the New York State Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service and of the Soil Con- 
servation Service can only contact some of 
the many pond owners in the state. 


But let’s assume that we have some 
pond owners who understand quite a lot 
about how to manage a pond; will they 
actually manage it as they know they 
should? Some undoubtedly will, some 
will not. We have little up-to-date, reli- 
able information about New York pond 
owners on the subject, but studies in a 
number of other states indicate that many 
ponds are not properly managed even 
when pond owners have received personal 
instruction. 

Human nature being what it is we 
can expect that a pond owner would be 
enthused about building a pond and 
having private fishing for himself and 
his family. But after a few years the 
novelty wears off, another novelty takes 
its place and the pond just sits there. 
Once in a while it gets fished. There are, 
of course, many pond owners in New 
York State who continue to take a very 
active interest in their fish from year to 
year. but these are probably in the 
minority. 

3. Does the pond owner want to fish 
for food, for sport or for both? 

Before we come to that question, let’s 
look at another. Does the pond owner 
really want the fish? He may have built 
the pond for stock-watering purposes, for 
irrigation, for fire protection, for crop 
spraying and so on, and then added the 
fish as an afterthought. He can get fish 
free, after all. and this may have been 
the motivation for a considerable num- 
ber of New York pond owners. 

But let’s consider the pond owners with 
whom fishing was an important considera- 
tion in building a pond. In New York 
State it seems that most of these are 
sport fishermen rather than food fisher- 
men. They may eat most of the fish they 
catch but they aren’t concerned with 
getting as much meat as possible from 


the pond. 
The bass-bluegill combination was 
originally recommended, in Alabama, 


because it supplied a lot of food as well 
as sport. (Some biologists and pond 
owners would add that it also supplied 
more than enough headaches. heartaches 
and backaches.) Many New York pond 
owners would probably be satisfied with 
a moderate amount of sport fishing; the 
fish harvested and eaten being in the 
nature of a bonus. 

4. What kind of fish does the pond 
owner prefer? If you are a pond owner 
and your answer is trout, then this dis- 
cussion doesn’t apply to you. 

Among the warm-water fish, large- 
mouth bass are more spectacular fighters 
than bluegills, but bluegills taste better. 
Consequently, meat fishermen may prefer 
the bluegill, sport fishermen the bass. 
The majority of New York pond owners 
would prefer to fish for bass rather than 
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bluegills. Quite a few pond owners would 
like bullheads in their ponds, others 
prefer smallmouth bass or pickerel. Bi- 
ologists know very little about managing 
these, except that bullheads and pickerel 
seem particularly hard to manage. 

The discussion so far has been little 
concerned with actual pond management 
methods. But it is on considerations such 
as those above that recommendations 
must ultimately rest or the results will 
not satisfy the pond owner. Further, it 
is hard to juistify the practice of giving 
pond owners species of fish that they 
really do not want. Your Federal tax 
money can be used more wisely than 
that. 


Biological Problems 

1. What species of fish that are popu- 
lar with the pond owner will survive and 
reproduce in farm ponds? 

This is obviously the first biological 
problem that must be answered. The 
answer depends to some extent on the 
location of the pond, its depth and maxi- 
mum water temperature, its area and 
other factors. Almost every fresh-water 
game fish will find some farm ponds to 
its liking and some in which it would 
not survive. 

If the temperature of the water in the 
coolest part of the pond does not rise 
above about 75° Fahrenheit during the 
hottest week of summer, then cold-water 
fish such as the rainbow trout or brook 
trout will likely be the best fish to stock. 
There are undoubtedly quite a few 
“borderline” ponds in New York State 
in which either cold-water or warm-water 
species would thrive. With warm-water 
ponds the number of choices of fish 
species increases. Cornell biologists have 
found that among warm-water game and 
pan fish the largemouth and smallmouth 
bass, bluegills. perch. brown bullheads, 
and sometimes channel catfish, can _be- 
come established in warm, half-acre, New 
York farm ponds. 

2. What is “balance” and can it be 
maintained ? 

Probably anyone who has read litera- 
ture about farm ponds has encountered 
the term “balance” and wondered what 
it meant. It means different things to dif- 
ferent biologists. As a matter of fact, a 
pond population condition which one 
group of biologists considers a more or 
less naturally balanced one has been 
described by another biologist as being 
an “artificially manipulated, completely 
unbalanced, population that contains 
more than its share of large fishes.” 
Under these circumstances it is clear that 
“balance” is now a bad word. 

At the beginning of this article I 
emphasized the fantastic complexity of 
a farm pond. One of the ways in which 
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Alabama biologists tried to untangle the 
knots was by looking at the composition 
by weight of the total fish population in 
the pond. They picked a group of ponds 
in which fishing was good, another group 
in which it was poor. Then they drained 
the ponds and collected the fish. These 
were sorted according to species and 
size and the various lots weighed. For 
each pond the biologists could then cal- 
culate what per cent of the total weight 
of fish was made up of fish-eating species. 
Also they determined what per cent was 
made up of larger, harvestable fish. They 
studied the figures they got and con- 
cluded that for good fishing about 30 
per cent of the total weight of fish in 
the pond should be fish-eating species 
and about 80 per cent of the total weight 
should be in the harvestable size cate- 
gory. 

With the above information, Alabama 
biologists tried to devise a stocking and 
management method so that the stocked 
fish would grow, reproduce, come into 
a “30 per cent—80 per cent” equilibrium. 
and stay approximately there, whether or 
not the pond was heavily fished. This is 
a very big order. Some claim that they 
have succeeded in devising such methods 
for the Southeast. Biologists have tried 
to test Alabama methods in other states 
and some conclude that these methods do 
not apply further north and west. Strong 
scientific evidence to settle the argument 
either way has apparently not yet been 
published. 

There is good evidence, however, that 
many pond owners in New York as well 
as in other states either do not under- 
stand the Alabama methods, or do not 
conscientiously apply them. 

3. How should a New York pond be 
stocked and managed for long-term satis- 
factory fishing? 

Cornell biologists have studied this 
problem for a decade and the best we 
can do is make some educated guesses. 
Too little is known about either the pond 
owner, how he is going to manage the 
pond, or the biology of pond populations 
to guarantee anything. We can make some 
suggestions, though. 

Suppose you own a half-acre warm- 
water pond. The record indicates your 
pond will be fished less than 50 hours a 
year and mainly for sport, with the em- 
phasis on bass. But you enjoy eating pork 
chops, chicken or tuna much more than 
bluegill and you can afford to eat what 
you like. For you we suggest a combina- 
tion of largemouth bass and golden 
shiners. For someone who wants to do 
considerably more fishing, who enjoys 
bluegills and who is prepared to manage 
a pond intensively we suggest bass and 
bluegills, at least for the time being. We 
think that there are quite a few New 
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York pond owners in the _ bass-shiner 
category. 

Cornell experiments suggest that a 
pond owner stands a considerably better 
chance of getting some satisfactory sport 
fishing with the largemouth bass-golden 
shiner combination than with the bass- 
bluegill. In the bass-bluegill there is 
always a strong tendency for the blue- 
gills to reproduce altogether too suc- 
cessfully. Young bluegills then run out 
of food and stunt. With stunted bluegills 
in a pond, bass fishing frequently becomes 
very poor. 

A bass-shiner pond usually supports 
more bass than a similar bass-bluegill 
pond, apparently because bass and blue- 
gills compete to some extent for food. In 
the bass-shiner ponds. the shiners will 
likely disappear after several years due 
to bass predation. Some algae or sub- 
merged weeds might help to prevent or 
delay this. If the shiner population does 
die out, the larger bass then feed ex- 
clusively on smaller bass and larger in- 
sects and seem to thrive on such a diet. 
There is some evidence from other states 
that fishing deteriorates when this hap- 
pens, although large fish are present. If 
this is the case, adult golden shiners may 
need to be restocked occasionally. It is 
a popular bait species readily available 
almost anywhere in the State. 

Cornell biologists have studied chan- 
nel catfish and yellow perch as possible 
species for farm ponds. Some information 
is also available on brown bullheads. 
One or more of these species might do 
well in some ponds but they are not now 
recommended for general stocking in the 
State partly because not enough is known 
about managing them. 

No matter how the pond is stocked, 
certain rules should be observed. Build 
the pond where it will stay approximately 
full of water. but not where large volumes 
of water flush through the pond in spring 
or with heavy rains. Keep livestock out 
of the pond. Try to prevent heavy weed 
growths by building the pond with sharp- 
ly sloping banks and by pulling such 
weeds when they first appear. When you 
pick up the fish for stocking the pond, 
get them into the pond as fast as possible. 
Do not add any fish other than those 
officially supplied or recommended. Do 
not fish the bass before they have pro- 
duced young, which will normally occur 
two years after stocking; after that, fish 
them all you like. 

If the above rules are observed, you 
will increase your chances of long-term 
satisfactory fishing. 

4. If your pond fishing has become 
very poor, what can be done to improve 
it? 

One of the most common characteris- 
tics of the bass-bluegill ponds in which 





fishing is poor, is that thousands of stunt- 
ed bluegills are present. The easiest and 
probably the best way to “solve” this 
problem is to drain, pump out or poison 
the pond and start again. For the next 
stocking the owner might like to try the 
new bass-shiner combination, or trout, 
if the pond is suitable. 

Possibly the main reason why the pond 
fishing deteriorated in the first place was 
that one or more of the general rules 
mentioned above were ignored. The first 
step. whether or not another fish combina- 
tion is tried, is to correct the faulty 
practices. 

Suppose you are planning on taking 
drastic measures because of disappoint- 
ingly poor fishing. Before you go any 
further. contact your Soil Conservation 
Service Technician or the County Agri- 
cultural Agent. They may be able to 
recommend and demonstrate relatively 
simple measures to improve the fishing 
and if drastic measures are necessary 
they can help there too. 

We might mention, too, that although 
virtually all farm fish ponds are privately 
owned and closed to public fishing, the 
Conservation Department’s District Fish- 
eries Managers may be tapped for gen- 
eral information and recommendations. 

The above discussion of biological 
problems has not emphasized practical 
techniques. Instead, we have tried to 
emphasize some of the basic considera- 
tions. 


Political or Administrative 
Questions 

1. What kind of government policy 
can satisfy most pond owners at a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayer? 

Everyone wants low taxes, but many 
people do not mind receiving government 
handouts. In this connection, farm pond 
fish supplied by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service are paid for by Federal 
funds. So, the most sensible policy, it 
seems to us, is to provide reasonable 
satisfaction to most pond owners at 
reasonable cost. If costs are to remain 
reasonable, however, only a few species 
of fish can be raised for farm pond 
purposes. In New York State, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is prepared to sup- 
ply largemouth bass and bluegills at the 
rate of 100 bass and 1.000 bluegills per 
surface acre for suitable ponds; the 
Service will also provide 100 bass per 
acre, alone. The 100 bass per acre, with- 
out bluegills, are provided with the un- 
derstanding that the pond owner purchase 
golden shiner adults to stock his pond at 
approximately a rate of 400 per acre. 

There is nothing magical about the 
numbers 100. 1,000, and 400. In order 
that government policy be fair to all, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Who Keeps Bees in New York 


And Why? 


On the subject of honey—people, bears and mice are in sweet accord—Editor 


ROM the Catskills there’s wild 
thyme honey, and raspberry honey 
too. From western and _ central 
New York comes buckwheat honey, 
and there’s goldenrod and aster honey 
from the central part of the State. Last 
year, when all these varieties were tallied 
up, it was found that New York State 
beekeepers had produced a total of 9,724,- 
000 pounds of honey—a banner year. 

The flavors of honey vary with the 
source. Most preferred are such mild 
flavored types as clover and alfalfa 
honeys, but many prefer the stronger 
flavored honeys; the light reddish wild 
thyme, for instance. Buckwheat honey 
is a strong flavored type also, and coal 
black in color. Aster honey, while also 
a strong flavored honey, is the opposite 
pole in color, being water-white. Golden- 
rod honey, as the name suggests, is yel- 
low in color and is mild flavored, as is 
raspberry honey. 

Generally speaking, the lighter and 
milder honeys are sold for public con- 
sumption, in liquid form or finally crys- 
tallized for a spread. Bakers, on the 
other hand, prefer the stronger flavored 
honeys. A combination of creamery but- 
ter and light clover or alfalfa honey is 
also sold in the State under the name 
“honey butter.” 

New York, despite its nearly 10 mil- 
lion pounds’ production, annually, will 
remain a honey importing state for de- 
mand exceeds home production. New 
Yorkers, in fact, use more than 15 million 
pounds of honey each year. Some of the 
honeys imported from other areas are or- 
ange blossom honey from Florida, sage 
honey from California, alfalfa honey 
from the Midwest, tupelo honey from 
Florida and sourwood honey from Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas. 

We have about 187,000 colonies of 
honeybees in this State and this past year 
the average production was 52 pounds 
of honey per colony. Many beekeepers, 
both commercial and hobby, produce 
much more than this; yields of 100 or 
150 pounds of honey per colony are not 
uncommon in some of the better honey 
producing areas of the State. 

Although only a few hundred people 
make a major part of their living keep- 
ing bees in New York, there are nearly 
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This frame contains several queen cells—the peanut-like 
cones. Queen bees do all the egg laying in the colonies 


10,000 hobby beekeepers. Some full- 
time operators move to Florida each win- 
ter, taking their bees with them. Most 
of these migrating beekeepers move their 
bees into the citrus belt of Florida, al- 
though some extend their operations into 
the Everglades area. At least one bee- 
keeper in New York has some colonies 
in South Carolina. These bees are stim- 
ulated and increased in the early spring 
and are brought north to be used in apple 
pollination near Rochester. Later they 
produce clover and buckwheat honey in 
the central part of the State. 


Wintering Over 
The above noted operators are excep- 
tions, however, and most of the colonies 
remain here the year around. In these 
cases the beekeepers leave about sixty 
pounds of honey with each colony for 
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winter stores. If too much honey has 
been removed or if the colony is weak, 
the bees are fed sugar syrup in the late 
fall to build up their strength. 

The next step in wintering bees is to 
place them in a sheltered area where 
they will receive the sunshine on warm 
winter days and where they will not be 
affected by strong winds. Usually, the 
colonies are placed in groups of two on 
a hive stand and then they are wrapped 
with a light weight building paper. The 
paper is black so that it will absorb the 
sun’s warmth. It is important to keep 
the bottoms of the hives dry and also 
have a small opening somewhere near 
the top of the hive so that excess mois- 
ture may escape. As bees eat their win- 
ter honey supply, they give off large 
quantities of metabolic water and if this 
cannot escape it can cause difficulty. 
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Although a honey bee colony may be 
covered with snow during long periods 
of time, it has no trouble in surviving 
the winter. In fact a blanket of snow 
often acts as insulation and gives further 
protection. 

Inside the colony, the bees group them- 
selves into a tight ball. As the winter 
progresses, this mass of bees moves 
slowly upward, eating their way to new 
stores of honey. Bees are able to regu- 
late the temperature within the winter 
cluster and the queen bee will be found 
well protected in the center of the cluster. 


Predators 


Low temperature is not the only haz- 
ard to over-wintering bees. Late in the 
fall, they may be preyed upon by bears 
and during the winter months, by mice. 
In the Catskill Mountains area and on 
the fringes of the Adirondack Preserve, 
bears will often attack the hives in the 
fall. Contrary to popular belief, bears 
prefer to eat bees and young bee larvae 
rather than the honey, although they will 
also eat honey. Bears don’t always con- 
centrate their efforts on one hive or in 
one day, and once a bear starts feeding 
in an apiary or bee yard it will return 


Small or nucleus colony of honey bees 


night after night. Usually it tears two 
or three hives or more apart each night. 

One beekeeper, who was having bear 
trouble in the Hudson Valley, placed a 
lighted lantern on top of a hive in a 
bee yard one evening, hoping it would 
frighten the bear away. The bear had 
been feeding for several nights in this 
same location. But the bear was not to be 
so easily frightened. In fact, that particu- 
lar night, bruin picked up the hive next 
to the one with the lantern on top, carried 
it away several yards and dashed it to 
the ground. Then the bear ate his full, 
no doubt making use of the lantern light 
to distinguish the more tender morsels. 

Frequently beekeepers use wheat straw 
as an insulating material to protect the 
hives in the winter. A large armful of 
straw is placed on top of each hive. In 
mid-winter in areas where deer are plen- 
tiful and deer food scarce they have been 
known to tear the wrapping and eat some 
of the straw. Unprotected hives fre- 
quently die after such exposure. 

But one of the bees’ worst enemies in 
the winter is the mouse. Beekeepers use 
large quantities of poison wheat in the 
fall to kill off this destructive animal, 
but mice still cause thousands of dollars 
worth of damage each year. In the sum- 
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mer, the bees would sting to death any 
mouse which ventured near the hive. In 
the winter, however, the bees are clus- 
tered in their tight ball’to keep them- 
selves warm and pay no attention to an 
invader. Several mice may move into a 
hive and eat and destroy large areas of 
comb before spring. Mice also hide in 
the winter packing material although they 
cause little damage in this case. Beekeep- 
ers usually restrict the entrance of a hive 
in the fall to cut down on excess venti- 
lation and also to protect against mice. 
Frequently, however, this merely means 
the mice will chew through the wood 
and into the hive. Sometimes the entrance 
is protected with metal screen. 

Despite these problems beekeeping is 
still a profitable business and hobby in 
New York State. Well experienced hobby 
beekeepers expect 100 per cent return on 
their investment nearly every year. This 
is usually because they are able to retail 
their honey near their homes, in local 
stores or at county fairs. There is, of 
course, a maximum amount of honey 
which may be sold in this manner. 

One of the outstanding features of a 
beekeeping hobby is that bees may be 
worked on a flexible schedule. They re- 
quire little attention during the colder 
parts of the year although there is shop 
work to be done in the winter. 

Hobby beekeepers are proud of the 
contribution they make to general agri- 
culture in this State. All clovers must 
be bee pollinated to produce seed. Apples 
and most fruit crops must also be bee- 
visited. More than 10,000 colonies of 
honey bees are moved and rented for 
pollination service in the State, but much 
of the pollinating activity is a free serv- 
ice to farmers and home owners. In re- 
turn, the beekeeper reaps his reward in 
honey which is again enjoyed by every- 
one. 

The Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association is the organization for all 
hobby and commercial beekeepers in the 
State. There are also several county or 
local beekeeper associations in the State. 
One such group meets on eastern Long 
Island while other groups may be found 
on Staten Island, in the lower Hudson 
Valley, Schenectady, Binghamton, Cort- 
land, Watertown, Rochester and in west- 
ern New York. County agricultural 
agents can advise interested persons 
when and where these groups meet. The 
1960 summer meeting of the Empire 
State Honey Producers will be held at 
the home and apiary of M. P. Traphagen 
in Hunter. This meeting, and others spon- 
sored by beekeeper association groups. 
are open to all interested persons. 

Why not locate a group meeting in 
your section of the State and learn more 
about the fascination of beekeeping as 
a business or a hobby? 


PRING is a busy time for birds, 

and waterfowl are no exception, 

for they have ducklings to pro- 

duce. Perhaps we should qualify 
that. Certainly it’s a busy time for the 
lady duck but perhaps not so for the 
drake. Pairing for many species often 
takes place on the wintering grounds or 
during northward migration. The spec- 
tacular courtship flights are not exactly 
sham but the victor is usually preor- 
dained. The mateless drakes joining the 
chase are teased and tantalized, but the 
flirt has probably made up her mind. It 
is possible that the male helps select the 
territorial water area but statistics sug- 
gest otherwise. From band returns, it ap- 
pears that females have a strong tend- 
ency to return to the ancestral marsh. 
Confronted with too much competition, 
the next nearest usable unit will do. 
Meanwhile, through all this, the chosen 
drake tags along. 

Actual nest site selection and prepara- 
tion again is the feminine sphere. Some- 
times the drake seems to supervise but it 
is mostly armchair supervision. Once we 
watched two pairs of wood duck. One 
pair had settled on a nest hole while the 
other couple was still searching nearby 
trees. The female of the first pair was in 
and out, up and down, puttering happily 
around home like any housewife, although 
warily eying her prospective neighbor. 
Meanwhile, her mate dozed, relaxed on a 
log below their tree. And what of the 
other couple? The drake found a com- 
fortable sunny perch and watched while 
his lady-love climbed all sorts of precar- 
ious stubs and poked her head into many 
holes, large and small, with all the perils 
they might hold. Once in a while he would 
fly over to point out some spot she had 
overlooked, but that seemed the limit of 
his responsibility. 

Is it any wonder that in nearly all 
species of ducks the males outnumber 
the females? She works harder and faces 
more hazards. But there are times when 
the male takes the lead. When feeding 
together, for example, and danger ap- 
proaches, he is off and away, first in the 
air. Once safely airborne, and having 
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demonstrated his fleetness, he politely 
lets the hen forge into the lead. Why not 
let her bear the brunt of any new prob- 
lems which may arise? 

When nest sites are finally selected and 
egg laying begun (most ducks take two 
or three weeks to complete their clutch) 
life settles to a routine. Off to the nest 
to sit awhile, lay an egg if it’s the day, 
back to feed, an occasional flight over the 
nest site to see that all is well and a 
pleasant mixture of courtship, play and 
honeymooning is the schedule for the 
lady. For the drake, it is eat, sleep, make 
love and lots of loafing. 

Incubation, a three- to four-week period 
depending on the species. means further 
restrictions for the female. Up to now 
she has pulled only a few down feathers 
from her breast to provide a protective 
cover over the eggs, but incubation is a 
more serious business and those eggs 
must have heat and no severe chilling. 
More down is pulled from the “brood 
patch” to permit closer bodily contact 
with the eggs, and this is added to the 
nest lining. In the early stages of incuba- 
tion, the hen may leave the nest several 
times a day to feed and stretch but as 
time goes along she leaves less and less 
frequently. During the last few days be- 
fore hatching, some females may not 
leave their nests at all. 

What of hubby? When his lady love’s 
visits become too few and too short, he 
grows restive. Finally, he gets together 
with some of the other boys and they 
hightail it off to bachelor quarters to loaf 
and moult. After all, duckling rearing is 
just duck’s work—the drake’s duties, 
such as they are, are done. 

Now the male has taken his leave and 
another stage of the season is about to 
begin—the hatching and rearing of the 
young. Wayne Trimm’s centerspread this 
issue shows some of these balls of fluff. 
Mostly about one week old. Illustrated 
are a variety of ducklings with their 
parents—some that we see only in winter 
or during migration; others that are 
much more native than we. Please note 
that not all ducklings are the yellow balls 
so common on postcards, that closely re- 


lated species have very similar ducklings, 
and that some, like the goldeneye and 
the mergansers, are quite distinctive. 

In New York waters, the first buoyant 
balls to hatch are the Canada geese gos- 
lings, many of which make their appear- 
ance before the middle of May. A small 
per cent of the mallard and black ducks 
also hatch in May but the peak for them 
is early June. Wood duck and _ blue- 
winged teal must be partial to warmer 
water for June is well advanced before 
many are hatched. The slowpokes are the 
ring-necked ducks in the Adirondacks 
which usually hatch in early July. Of 
course, all these dates vary with the sea- 
son; ducks are adaptive creatures, follow 
the weather, and the peak of hatch may 
sometimes vary three weeks from one ex- 
treme to another. 

And not all nests hatch either—there 
are various things that take their toll. As 
a “rule of thumb” let us say that just 
about half of the nesting attempts will 
be successful. Raccoon, mink, crows and 
other creatures are not averse to eating 
duck eggs, given the opportunity. And 
lest we forget. some creatures are willing 
te lunch on the duck herself. There are 
other problems, too—mowing machines, 
plows, high water, and, not least of all, 
man, who sometimes will not respect the 
ducks’ rights to privacy. Ducks frequent- 
ly desert if their nest is bothered. 

Once the ducklings hatch, the female’s 
work really begins but the answers to the 
season’s production can not yet be 
chalked up. Let us say, just to be arbi- 
trary but approximately right, that the 
average hatch is ten ducklings. That is 
quite an increase potential, but unfor- 
tunately, not all young will be reared. 
Some mothers will prove more adept than 
others. A few will rear eight, nine, may- 
be, with luck, all of their young. Others 
will have many misfortunes and possibly 
end up with only one or two, and some- 
times none. Above we had a “rule of 
thumb” on nesting success; now let’s add 
another to the effect that on the average 
the mother duck, if she succeeds in 
hatching a brood, will raise an average 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 
of five ducklings. So, if the season is 
normal, 100 ducks, of which half are 
females, should hatch 25 nests and rear 
125 young. Barring accidents in adult 
life or major catastrophes, this leaves 
some margin for hunting each year. 

Back to the ducklings. The young must 
learn to feed, preen their feathers, obey 
parental warnings and many other things 
that go with growing up. Most of the 
ducklings that fall by the wayside are 
lost during the first weeks of life, al- 
though there is some loss right up until 
the young are on the wing. 

Growing up comes fairly fast for duck- 
lings; precocial creatures that they are. 
The bright down stage lasts a scant week 
and at the end of two and a half weeks, 
give or take a few days, most ducklings 
will have started to sprout a few juvenile 
feathers. Then for the next two or three 
weeks, they will wear a mixture of down 
and feathers, but by the end of five 
weeks, for the blue-winged teal, or six 
weeks plus for the slower mallard, the 
down feathers will be gone and the wing 
feathers pushing out. By the end of six 
weeks, some fast maturing species (blue- 
wing teal and shoveller) will be awing, 
while other species (redhead and can- 
vasback) may take eight or nine weeks. 
By this time, the only obvious outward 
plumage sign of youth is a notch on the 
ends of the tail feathers showing where 
the old down feather was pushed out. 

Meanwhile the mother duck, with her 
own moult coming up, may not stay 
around to proudly watch her offsprings’ 
first wing-strokes. Since all the wing 
feathers are moulted at one time, making 
her vulnerable to danger, the female 
seeks out a combination of good cover 
and food in close association. The young- 
sters may go their own way and join 
flocks of their own age. 

This is only a fragmentary story of 
the times and trials of ducks and duck- 
lings, but space permits no more. The 
following presents, by species, a few 
more highlights on young waterfowl in 
and out of New York. For more com- 
plete information, particularly on dis- 
tribution of species and ranges, we sug- 
gest the reader refer to any of several 
books which give detailed geographical 
descriptions (*). Not mentioned in the 
text following or shown in the illustra- 
tions are two other species that now 
nest occasionally in New York—the rud- 
dy duck and the mute swan. 


(*) Checklist of North American Birds (5th Edi- 
tion), American Ornithologists’ Union, 1957 
(recommended for scientific names, most recent 
data on ranges and relationship of species). 
Life Histories of North American Wild Fowl 
(2 Vol.), Arthur Cleveland Bent, Dover Publi- 
cations, 1951 and The Ducks, Geese and 
Swans of North America, Francis H. Kort- 
right, The American Wildlife Institute, 1942 
(these latter two books are recommended for 
more details on life history and behavior). 
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Geese 
CANADA GOOSE (Branta canaden- 


sis). Most of the nesting geese in New 
York are colonies established on our 
game farms and larger management areas 
from captive stock, plus a few odd pairs 
on private estates. These birds may hatch 
as early as the last week in April or as 
late as June but the peak is about the 
second week of May. Some of these young 
migrate south into the Carolinas and re- 
turn to nest here. The large flocks seen 
in the spring are awaiting the thaw to 
the north, and most, if not all, will nest 
in the James Bay-Hudson Bay area or 
eastward. 


Dabbling Ducks 
MALLARD (Anas platyrhynchos pla- 


tyrhynchos). In early history, never a 
common nesting species in New York 
and probably the ancestral stock was 
cleaned out before the turn of the cen- 
tury by spring shooting and agricultural 
practices. The present breeding stock, 
commonest in the Lake Plains but found 
throughout the State except in the Adi- 
rondacks, may be partly the product of 
a stocking program started by the Con- 
servation Department in the Middle Thir- 
ties, enlarged in the Forties, and car- 
ried on into the Fifties. 

An occasional nest hatching the last 
week of April has been observed but 
those are exceptions. Broods observed 
the last two weeks of May are early; the 
peak hatch occurs in early June, and 
stragglers and re-nesters may put in their 
appearance even in late August. The 
mallard nests on the ground in meadow 
or woods but prefers a stump, island or 
basket-type platform over the water 
where available. 


BLACK DUCK (Anas_ rubripes). 
Typical bird of the humid Northeast. In 
New York nests from the coastal marshes 
to the mountain bogs, and everywhere 
between these extremes. Locally, it may 
be exceeded in numbers by the mallard 
or wood duck but statewide is the com- 
monest nester, but not the most easily 
seen broods. Nesting preferences similar 
to mallard but tends to prefer wooded 
sites to meadows. It is the typical nester 
on many beaver ponds. Peak hatch sim- 
ilar to or a few days earlier than mallard. 


GADWALL (Anas strepera). Only 
two nesting colonies are found in New 
York, one at Jones Beach on Long Island 
and the other at Montezuma National 
Wildlife Refuge in Seneca County. 
Three or four other colonies are found 
along the Atlantic Coast. Hatch in late 
June; often successfully bringing off large 


broods. Also, as is true of some other 
species, an over-motherly hen may ac- 
cumulate or adopt one or more broods 
other than her own. We once saw a 
female with 21 young “in tow.” 


PINTAIL (Anas acuta). This species 
has appeared in recent years in Jefferson 
and St. Lawrence counties and it may 
be enlarging its range. A few pairs, as 
a product of stocking, nest in Cayuga, 
Onondaga and Madison counties. Ap- 
pears in greatest numbers in New York 
in the fall as an early migrant, although 
shows up fairly early in spring. 


GREEN-WINGED TEAL (Anas caro- 
linensis). Not a regular nester in New 
York but every so often a pair and/or 
brood pops up here and there. There are 
nesting records in Niagara, Genesee, Sen- 
eca, Cayuga and Franklin counties. 


BLUE-WINGED TEAL (Anas discors 
discors). This is the fourth commonest 
nesting duck in the State. Like the mal- 
lard, it is most frequent in the Lake 
Plains and rarely, if ever, found in the 
Adirondacks. They much prefer marsh 
to swamp and can mace themselves at 
home and hide very well in a half-acre 
sedgy pothole. Often not arriving until 
late April, they waste little time with 
their housekeeping chores and have their 
broods off by about the third week in 
June. These hens, along with the blacks, 
are noted as being very alert mothers, 
and they often rear large broods. 


BALDPATE OR AMERICAN WID- 
GEON (Mareca americana). This spe- 
cies, although it lingers late in the 
spring, is not known to breed in New 
York. Instead it hightails it to the north- 
ern prairie states and prairie provinces 
or on up through the Mackenzie and 
Yukon valleys to Alaska. Has increased 
in numbers in the Atlantic Flyway in 
the last 10 or 12 years. 


SHOVELLER (Spatula _ clypeata). 
Not a foreigner to New York but chiefly 
a westerner and not often seen except 
during spring migration. Probably 
breeds every year in the Montezuma 
marsh region, often at Oak Orchard, and 
now the last few years at Jamaica Bay, 
Long Island, and at Wilson Hill, on the 
St. Lawrence. Broods stick to larger 
marshes, good cover and are seldom seen. 


WOOD DUCK (Aix sponsa). One of 
three hole-nesting species in New York, 
it has suffered heavily by the hand of 
man both from clearing forest and swamp 
and from spring shooting. From 1900 
through 1935 this was a rare bird but, 
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with a closed season, numbers expanded 
rapidly, almost explosively. By 1941 this 
bird may have exceeded the black duck 
in numbers. Added again to the game 
bird list, its numbers have been reduced 
somewhat but it still is a close second 
to the black duck and exceeds it in some 
Lake Plains areas. As far as hunting 
goes, it is a case of being beautiful but 
“dumb.” It is found throughout the 
State, less frequently in the Adirondacks 
but even there is occasionally observed 
vying with the hooded merganser for 
nesting boxes. Woodies do not arrive 
in numbers until April. A few broods 
may hatch by the end of May but it is 
past the middle of June before the hatch- 
ing peak is reached. 


Diving Ducks 


REDHEAD (Aythya americana). Not 
a native New Yorker but one we hope to 
naturalize. This species breeds char- 
acteristically in the prairie states and 
the agricultural portions of the Canadian 
prairie provinces but stock is being prop- 
agated at Howland’s Island. Releases 
of both five-week-old young and pairs of 
adults on some of the better marshes 
both large and small have been made. 
In New York the redhead is a late nester 
and broods may not be expected before 
the first of July. 

So far temporarily established colonies 
exist only on the Montezuma National 
Wildlife Refuge, Seneca County and on 
Wilson Hill Game Management Area, 
St. Lawrence County. A few broods have 
been produced on other areas and we 
would like very much to hear of any 
that readers may see. 


RING-NECKED DUCK (Aythya col- 
laris). A relatively new but very welcome 
species in New York that is found only 
in the Adirondacks. (See “Ring-Necks 
in the Adirondacks,” CoNseRvATIONIST, 
Dec.-Jan., 1959-60). Although we have 
only known of their nesting here since 
1946, we suspect they may well have 
been present in 1940 or even earlier. They 
are at home in sphagnum-bog areas with 
an admixture of open water and emergent 
plants. Start nesting late and rarely 
hatch until after the first of July. We 
should also like to hear of broods of this 
species, since it could very likely be still 
extending its range. 


CANVASBACK (Aythya valisneria). 
GREATER SCAUP (A. marila_ near- 
tica). LESSER SCAUP (A. affinis). 
These three species are in New York 
only during migration and as wintering 


birds but they contribute an important 
share of our late season, open water 
hunting. 


COMMON GOLDENEYE OR 
WHISTLER (Bucephala clangula amer- 
icana). Much more frequent in winter 
on open lakes and streams than in the 
summer in New York, occasionally 
broods will be observed in the Adiron- 
dacks, Lake Champlain and the St. Law- 
rence River. This bird with the wood 
duck and hooded merganser gives New 
York three regular hole nesters. Take 
a good look at the ducklings, to us one 
of the most distinctive ducklings afloat. 


BUFFLEHEAD (Bucephala albeola). 
A charming little creature that New 
Yorkers see only in winter and during 
migration for it nests to the north and 
west of us. But then, since this tree 
nester has young almost inseparable 
from those of the whistler, let’s be con- 
tent with what we have. 


Mergansers or Fish Ducks 


HOODED MERGANSER  (Lopho- 
dytes cucullatus). Frequenting streams 
and smaller ponds in the Adirondacks, 
this species also is found downstate on 
the larger streams of the Southern Tier 
hill country, and occasionally along some 
of the slower streams that sluggishly 
twist through swamp woodland, as at 
Oak Orchard. This, our third tree-hole 
nester, is very prolific and hatches up to 
18 young although 12 is nearer average. 
Hatching date is close to the first of 
June. 


COMMON OR AMERICAN MER- 
GANSER (Mergus merganser mergan- 
ser). Probably not the commonest but the 
most frequently seen of the three mergan- 
sers, these broods are raised on the larger 
streams and lakes of the Adirondacks. 
These ducklings usually hatch near the 
middle of June and along with their two 
sister species represent some of the pret- 
tiest of ducklings with that wash of 
pinkish red along the side of the head. 
These, more than likely, are the ones 
you saw rushing along, sputtering over 
the surface, at the guttural urging of 
the female, that time your boat came 
silently around the point. 


RED - BREASTED MERGANSER 
(Mergus serrator serrator). While not a 
common nester in New York, the care- 
ful observer may chance on a brood in 
the Adirondacks or on the St. Lawrence 
River. To most of us this bird is much 
more familiar during migration. 
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Keeping New York Green 


Miss Kopek’s winning essayists 


Keeping New York green is everyone’s 
job from spring through fall. To remind 
people how important this is, a “Keep 
New York Green Week” is sponsored 
each year by the Empire State Forest 
Products Association. This year, it was 
observed during the week, April 3-9. 

Highlighted by a special message from 
Governor Rockefeller, the Keep New 
York Green program got under way with 
a special FM School of the Air broad- 
cast to school children all across the 
State. On the day of the broadcast the 
boys and girls were more than usually 
attentive because they knew that the 
names of the prize winners of an essay 
contest on forest fire prevention would 
be announced. The 20 best essays were 
to receive a one-year subscription to THE 
New York StaTE CONSERVATIONIST mag- 
azine, courtesy of the Empire State For- 
est Products Association. 

Interest was at a peak when Stanley 
W. Hamilton, speaking for the Associa- 
tion, announced the prize winners’ names 
and their schools. The winners were 
Richard Smith, Peggy Petras, Linda 
Smith, Mary Dederico, Wayne Allen, 
Betty Gorny, Daniel Palumbo, Marylou 
Stebbins and Joseph Maduri, all of the 
fourth grade, School #43, Buffalo; John 
Simmons, Debby Jones and Roberta 
Jackson of Hamagrael Elementary 
School, Delmar; Billy Snell and Bob 
Jurovich of Holland Patent School; Don- 
na Maiorani and Gary Wobig of East 
Rochester Elementary School; Janice 
Winters of Drake School, North Tona- 
wanda; Linda Jennings of Longridge 
School, Rochester; Jessamy Brown of 
Central Elementary. Tonawanda; and 
Judith Crosby of Hillcrest, Binghamton. 

Miss Kopek’s fourth grade class in 
School #43 at Buffalo had nine of the 20 
winners, with her student Richard 
Smith’s essay judged the best of all 20; 
certainly a tribute to Miss Kopek’s work. 

The campaign also provided Forest 
Fire Prevention Kits to any students 
who requested them and at the last read- 
ing 3,380 kits containing nearly 17,000 
pieces of literature, stickers, etc., had 
been distributed. 
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Why Mark Fish— 
And What Can You 
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Swedish tag on young lake trout stocked in Cayuga Lake 
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by William A. Pearce, Conservation Biologist 


OW observant are you as an an- 

gler? Do you know how many 

fins a trout has? Do you know 

how many fins a bass has? Do 
the fish you catch have all their fins (fish 
without all their fins aren’t necessarily 
mentally retarded)? Do any of the fish 
you catch sport costume jewelry? 

If you have ever caught a fish that 
was missing one or more fins or had a 
tag attached to it, chances are you landed 
one of the thousands marked and re- 
leased each year by the Conservation 
Department for experimental purposes. 
And if you hadn’t noticed it was short 
one fin, or decided not to bother with 
sending the tag in—then we, as fishery 
biologists, have failed to that degree in 
getting over to anglers the importance to 
them, and to us, of such fisheries research 
work. To the best of our ability, we’re 
going to try to remedy such misunder- 
standing in this article. 

There have been articles in earlier 
issues of THE CONSERVATIONIST pertain- 
ing to fish marking, particularly in the 
June-July, 1955 issue. There is no in- 
tention of repeating that information. 
Here, we are not going to report on the 
mechanics of marking fish except to point 
out that the two most common methods of 
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The widely used jaw tag 


tg 


marking fish are by (1) removal of one 
or more fins, or (2) attaching a tag. In- 
stead, we have written this article pri- 
marily to enlighten you as to where you 
might expect to catch a marked specimen 
and what to do about it once you’ve 
caught one. 

As many of you know, the State is 
divided into several fisheries districts. 
The management of the waters in each 
of these districts is the responsibility of 
that fisheries district office under the 
supervision of the district fisheries man- 
ager. Except for a few special projects, 
most fish marking is done by personnel 
from these district offices. The waters in 
the State where you might expect to catch 
a marked fish are grouped below in rela- 
tion to the responsible fisheries office. 
Waters mentioned have had fish of either 
hatchery or wild origin marked and re- 
leased in them in recent years. If you 
are fishing these waters this year or in 
near future years, there’s a chance you 
may catch a marked fish. First we shall 
give you the species of marked and re- 
leased fish and the waters where they 
have been released; then we'll tell you 
what to look for and what to do about 
it when you spot it. 

Western Fisheries District (Headquar- 
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ters—Scottsville Road, Scottsville) : Adult 
lake trout in Seneca Lake have been 
netted, tagged and released. Pike perch 
(walleye pike) fingerlings have been fin- 
clipped and stocked in Loon Lake in 
Steuben County, Rockville Reservoir in 
Alleghany County, Lime Lake in Cat- 
taraugus County and Silver Lake in 
Wyoming County. Muskalonge fingerlings 
have been fin-clipped and stocked in 
Chautauqua Lake and Waneta and Lamo- 
ka lakes in Schuyler and Steuben coun- 
ties. Adult rainbow trout have been col- 
lected, tagged and released in Catherine 
Creek during their spawning run and 
may be caught in the Creek or in Seneca 
Lake. 

Southern Fisheries District (Headquar- 
ters—105 Dutchess Turnpike, Pough- 
keepsie): All brown trout yearlings 
stocked in the East Branch Delaware 
River and in Willowemoc Creek in 1959- 
60 were fin-clipped or jaw-tagged. All 
brook and brown trout yearlings stocked 
in Peekskill Hollow Brook and certain 
tributaries located in Westchester and 
Putnam counties were fin-clipped in 1960. 
Greenwood Lake has been stocked with 
tagged trout on a co-operative basis be- 
tween New York and New Jersey. Adult 
largemouth bass have been collected, fin- 
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New plastic tubing tag; 
“spaghetti” dart, upper; 
“spaghetti” loop, lower 





clipped and released in Indian Pond in 
Dutchess County. 

Adirondack Fisheries District (Head- 
quarters—Ray Brook): Lake trout fin- 
gerlings and yearlings have been fin- 
‘clipped and stocked in the following 
waters: Lake George, Silver Lake in 
Clinton County, Upper Saranac Lake 
in Franklin County, and in Piseco Lake 
fin Hamilton County. Raquette Lake in 
Hamilton County has both fin-clipped and 
tagged lake trout. Some landlocked sal- 
mon in Lake George have been tagged. 
Salmon-brown trout hybrids stocked as 
fingerlings in 1957-58 in Huddle Brook, 
tributary to Lake George, were fin- 
clipped. Splake (lake-brook trout cross) 
fin-clipped fingerlings have been stocked 
in Connery Pond in Essex County and 
Green and Bessie ponds in Franklin 
County. Brook trout in Mountain, Grass, 
and Green ponds in Franklin County have 
been tagged or fin-clipped. Brown trout 
have been tagged and stocked in Batten- 
kill Creek, Washington County. Some 
brown trout have been caught, tagged 
and released in the North Branch Saranac 
River in Franklin and Clinton counties. 
Adult pike perch have been tagged in 
Lake Champlain, Sacandaga Reservoir in 
‘Hamilton County, and Friends Lake in 


Warren County. Northern pike have 
been tagged and released in Indian Lake 
in Hamilton County, Lower Saranac Lake 
and Osgood Pond in Franklin County and 
Friends Lake in Warren County. Small- 
mouth bass have been fin-clipped in 
Garnet Lake and Lake Luzerne in War- 
ren County and fin-clipped and tagged 
in Osgood Pond in Franklin County. 
Smallmouth bass have been tagged in the 
Ausable River and Lake Champlain in 
Essex County and Blue Mountain Lake 
in Hamilton County. Largemouth bass 
have been tagged in Osgood Pond in 
Franklin County. 

Central Fisheries District (Headquar- 
ters—21 Lackawanna Avenue, Norwich) : 
Lake trout have been fin-clipped and 
stocked as fingerlings in Otsego Lake in 
Otsego County and as fingerlings and 
yearlings in Skaneateles Lake. Rainbow 
trout yearlings stocked in Gilman Lake 
in Hamilton County were tagged in 1958. 
Rainbow trout yearlings stocked in Plat- 
tenkill Creek, Schoharie County were 
fin-clipped in 1960 and will be again in 
1961. Rainbow trout yearlings and adults 
have been fin-clipped or jaw-tagged in 
Skaneateles Lake. Brown trout yearlings 
have been fin-clipped or tagged and 
stocked in the East Branch Owego Creek 
in Tioga County, Owasco Lake Inlet in 
Cayuga and Tompkins counties, and 
Daley Brook in Saratoga County. Small- 
mouth bass fingerlings have been fin- 
clipped and stocked in Spruce Lake in 
Herkimer County and Crumhorn Lake 
in Otsego County. Smallmouth bass have 
been captured, tagged and released in 
the Chemung River in Tioga and 
Chemung counties. 

Ontario-St. Lawrence Fisheries District 
(Headquarters—Watertown) : Lake trout 
fingerlings and yearlings have been fin- 
clipped and stocked in Big Moose Lake 
in Herkimer County, Sylvia Lake in St. 
Lawrence County, and in Lake Ontario. 
(The Canadian government has also 
stocked marked lake trout in Lake Ontario 
as part of a co-operative experimental 
program between Canada and New York 
State.) Brook trout yearlings and finger- 
lings have been fin-clipped and stocked 
in Twitchell Lake in Herkimer County, 
Rome Reservoir and East Branch of Fish 
Creek in Lewis County and in Kasoag 
Lake in Oswego County. Rainbow trout 
fingerlings and yearlings have been fin- 
clipped and stocked in Limekiln Lake in 
Herkimer and Hamilton counties and in 
the new Rome Reservoir and the East 
Branch Fish Creek in Lewis County. 
Smallmouth bass fingerlings have been 
fin-clipped and stocked below Ogdens- 
burg in the St. Lawrence River. Adult 
smallmouth bass have been netted, tagged 
and released in the St. Lawrence River 
below Ogdensburg and in Lake Ontario 
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near Henderson Harbor. 

[Cornell University— (Ithaca) : Fisher- 
ies men of the Department of Conserva- 
tion at Cornell have done considerable 
tagging and fin-clipping of lake trout and 
smallmouth bass for release in Cayuga 
Lake. They have also fin-clipped or 
tagged a large number of pike perch, 
smallmouth bass and some northern pike 
in recent years in Oneida Lake. ] 


What To Do . 

When you catch a tagged fish, please 
report what kind of fish it is, the length 
of the fish, the date and where caught, 
as closely as possible. Also report the 
number on the tag, if tagged, or which 
fin was missing if that was the case, and 
any other pertinent information as ac- 
curately as possible, to the local district 
fisheries office. Accurate returns from 
tagged fish provide excellent information 
on individual fish as well as much needed 
information on the habits and character- 
istics of the species being studied. Some 
fish tagged are sub-legal and must be 
returned to the water when caught but 
first quickly record the tag number and 
report your catch. 

Fin-clipped fish are more difficult to 
report accurately. To properly designate 
the side of the fish from which a fin has 
been removed, just pretend you are the 
fish. If you were swimming, your left 
side is just the same as hte fish’s. (See 
picture for proper fin designations.) It 
is important to designate accurately the 
fins missing, and if you live relatively 
close to a Department fisheries office, it 
would be greatly appreciated if you would 
freeze or save any legal-size. fin-clipped 
fish and contact the fisheries office. Often 
arrangements can be made for someone 
to check your catch. Sometimes catch 
record forms are available at local boat 
liveries or hotels on which to report your 
catch. Such reports should be filled out 
accurately and sent to the proper office. 
An inaccurate form is of little or no use 
and may be harmful. 

Each body of water is different. What 
is good for one water, may be harmful 
to another. Findings from a fish marking 
research program are often the only way 
to determine how to properly manage a 
species of fish in a certain water. Un- 
fortunately, there aren’t enough fisheries 
men to secure a complete check on every 
experimentally stocked water in the State. 
Consequently, each year a wealth of in- 
formation is thrown away by anglers 
unaware that they have caught marked 
fish. This is where you, as good sports- 
men, can help. Be observant! Check your 
catches carefully and report any marked 
fish to your local district fisheries office. 
You will find it listed in your telephone 
book under New York State—Conserva- 
tion Department. 
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by Edwin P. Creaser, Sr. 


HEN my youngest son an- 
nounced that he had _ seen 
small jellyfish while fishing in 
Loon Lake (Warren County) 
in the southeastern Adirondacks, it was 
a very pleasant surprise. For many years 
as a biologist I had hoped eventually to 
find some of these unusual fresh-water 
animals, and the very thought of their 
presence conjured some studies [ still 
hope to make on their life history. 

Whenever the term jellyfish is men- 
tioned one usually thinks of the ebb and 
flow of marine tides, of breaking surf 
and of the tangy smell of the salt air. 
At least two species, however, occur in 
fresh-water, and my interest was easily 
aroused. Accordingly, my boy was sent 
forth with instructions to collect some 
for me, and he set out with an encour- 
aging promise of five cents for two of 
them. His two partners eagerly joined 
in the search, with the parting remark: 
“How many do you want?” I jokingly 
indicated that they were not to go over 
$5 worth (Professors’ salaries being what 
they are, you know!). Little did I know 
then of their abundance! In about 20 
minutes they were back with $6 worth 
and of course I paid off, but the next 
day, when the boys wanted to go out 
again, they were told that the bottom 
had dropped out of the market. It was 
at this point that I started out on investi- 
gations of my own, as it was cheaper 
that way. 

In the lake adjacent to the exposed 
beach areas there were very few of these 
little jellyfish; only occasionally would 
one go pulsating along, and the largest 
were just about the size of a dime in 
diameter. In the sheltered bays, how- 
ever, and especially in the vicinity of 
vegetation beds, the jellyfish occurred by 
the thousands in very restricted congre- 
gations. These congregations are said to 
be either male or female and it’s said 
that only rarely do both sexes occur 
together. It would be my opinion though 
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Adirondack 
Jellyfish 


that this conclusion should be rechecked. 

Each year (since their first observa- 
tion several years ago) they have been 
found in August in Loon Lake. It ap- 
pears as if they may be of regular oc- 
currence there annually in late summer. 
However, one cannot be certain of this, 
as reports from other areas indicate that 
they are of sporadic occurrence. 

My collections were made with a plank- 
ton net. The boys caught theirs with a 
decapitated milk carton, the bottom of 
which had been partially removed and 
a wire mesh window screen substituted. 
The jellyfish pulsate leisurely from near 
the surface to a depth of usually not over 
six feet, and they occur in about the 
some position during the night as by 
day. The amazing thing about the spe- 
cies is that the populations tend to re- 
main together — rather than being uni- 
formly distributed over the lake basin. 
How they do it is one of those biological 
mysteries yet unsolved, but the fact is 
that only rarely are rugged individuals 
seen far removed from the main congre- 
gation. 

A search of the records of science 
about these jellyfish discloses that they 
are assigned to the Colenterate Order 
Trachymedusae, essentially a marine 
group. The species is Craspedacusta 
sowerbyi, Lankester, 1880 and the me- 
dusae were first described from London 
in a pond planted with Amazonian water 
lilies. It is presumed that they were 
originally from Brazil and were intro- 
duced with the plants. They thus repre- 
sent an introduced species in North 
America where they were first observed 
near Philadelphia. All told they have 
now been reported from more than 50 
locations in North America. In the 
United States they have been reported in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Oklahoma, District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, New York, Alabama, Michi- 
gan and Missouri. A closely related jel- 
lyfish occurs in fresh-waters of Africa. 


It is interesting to speculate on the 
manner of establishment of such a ma- 
rine group in fresh-water, and its sub- 
sequent dispersal since it was introduced. 
Doubtless migration took place through 
brackish water estuaries into slow rivers 
which were completely fresh-water. Dis- 
persal subsequently may have occurred 
through distribution of fertile eggs car- 
ried by migatory waterfowl on their 
muddy feet. ; 

The life history of these fresh-water 
jellyfish is not completely known. They 
are formed by a process of budding from 
a sac-like animal known as a polyp. The 
polyp is very small and is sessile, being 
attached to submerged vegetation. This 
polyp reproduces by forming lateral buds 
to produce new individuals. 

These polyps, which are very small, 
in turn produce new little jellyfish. The 
jellyfish produced by budding increase 
in size and have separate sexes. The 
adults carry the germ cells which upon 
union and embryonic development grow 
into new polyps. The germ cells are en- 
closed on the surface of hollow tongue- 
like protuberances from the radial ca- 
nals. They resemble the leaves of a 
four-leafed clover when they are hanging 
from the jelly umbrella. The polyps are 
believe to feed on plankton organisms, 
minute animals and plants which are 
free floating in the water. 

Since the jellyfish have stinging cells, 
especially about their mouths, and are 
apparently unpalatable, they are not 
eaten by any of the other animal life 
found in the lake. 

They form, however, an interesting ex- 
ample of the great adaptability and 
abundance of life in our lakes and are 
a beautiful sight to see as they go pul- 
sating along their paths of destiny. Do 
they have any other relationship what- 
soever than in the life of the lake, in 
its productivity and relationships with 
other members of the marine commu- 
nity? With a small set of teasing needles 
I dissected apart the stomach of some 
of the larger jellyfish which had been 
captured by the scoop method. They 
appeared to have empty stomachs but 
dissection revealed the following animals 
had been captured: One contained a min- 
ute scud or amphipod, another had a 
helmeted cladoceran water flea, and still 
another had an adult copepod. The jelly- 
fish seem to be able to select their food 
as no plant life was noted in their menu. 


These animals then are a part of the 
grazing population of lakes, feeding on 
animal plankton which has often been 
called the “pastures of the lake.” As 
such these jellyfish enter into competi- 
tion with the other grazing populations 
found there. 
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What's New in the Law 


by Earl A. Westervelt 


General 

Outdoor Recreation Bonds—Authorizes 
the creation of a State debt to the amount 
of $75 million to provide moneys for 
acquiring predominantly open or natural 
lands for conservation and outdoor rec- 
reation purposes, particularly in and 
near rapidly growing urban and suburban 
areas, to meet future needs of an ex- 
panding population. To be submitted for 
vote at general election in November, 
1960. (Effective 4/14/60.) 

Adirondack Mountain Authority (Pub- 
lic Authorities Law)—Changes White- 
face Mountain Authority to Adirondack 
Mountain Authority and expands admin- 
istrative responsibility; provides for con- 
struction and operation of not more than 
30 miles of ski trails on Gore, South and 
Pete Gay mountains in Warren County. 
Provides for acquisition of lands for 
these purposes. (Effective 4/1/60.) 

Roadside Picnic Areas (Highway 
Law)—Authorizes establishment of road- 
side picnic and rest areas by the De- 
partment of Public Works in co-opera- 
tion with the Conservation Department; 
developments to be at least one acre in 
area and convenient to vehicular traffic, 
with water and sanitary facilities. (Ef- 
fective 4/25/60.) 

Correction Camps (Correction Law) — 
Allows transfer of males 21 to 25 years 
of age from correctional institutions to 
conservation work camps, but this age 
group must not exceed 20 per cent of a 
work camp population. (Effective 
3/1/60.) 

Correction Camps (Conservation Law) 
—Permits use of labor from conserva- 
tion work camps on lands of Cor- 
nell and Syracuse universities. (Ef- 
fective 4/18/60.) 

County Appropriations (County Law) 
—Authorizes Washington County to en- 
ter into agreements with adjoining coun- 
ties and to appropriate moneys for the 
promotion and conservation of fish. game 
and other natural resources. (Effective 
3/15/60.) 

Park Lands (Conservation and Fi- 
nance Law)—Provides for approval of 
title of grants, deeds or gifts of lands 
which the Conservation Department is 
authorized to accept for parks, and also 
authorizes the Department to accept cer- 
tain lands for silvicultural research. Pro- 
vides that the Forest Preserve expansion 
fund shall consist of all moneys paid 
pursuant to law, in addition, to those de- 
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rived from sale of certain Forest Pre- 
serve lands. (Effective 4/18/60.) 
Ausable Point Beach (Appropriations) 
—Provides $6,500 to Conservation De- 
partment for study of feasibility of de- 
veloping Ausable Point Beach in Clin- 
ton County as a public campsite and 
recreation area. (Effective 4/1/60.) 


Forests and Waters 

Forest Preserve (Conservation Law) 
—Authorizes Conservation Department to 
acquire lands for enlargement or pro- 
tection of the Adirondack and Catskill 
forest preserves and makes new provi- 
sions for acquisition by purchase of real 
property. (Effective 4/21/60.) 

Forest Preserve (Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment) — Would permit 
State to lease Forest Preserve land on 
Hunter Mountain, Greene County for 
construction and maintenance of not more 
than 20 miles of ski trails 100 feet wide. 
To be referred to next regular session of 
Legislature. (Filed 3/31/60.) 

Forest Products (Conservation Law) 
—Requires public notice of sale and 
sealed bids, for trees, timber and other 
products from State reforestation areas 
by the Conservation Department if these 
materials are appraised for more than 
$500. (Effective 2/16/60.) 

Division of Water Resources (Conser- 
vation Law)—Changes the designation of 
the Division of Water Power and Con- 
trol in the Conservation Department to 
the Division of Water Resources, and the 
designation of the Water Power and 
Control Commission to the N.Y.S. Water 
Resources Commission. Consolidates un- 
der one chapter (7) the laws relating to 
all water resources. (Effective 2/8/60.) 

Great Lakes Basin Compact (Ratifica- 
tion)—Provides for entry of New York 
State and its agencies into the Great 
Lakes Basin Compact to work in co-oper- 
ation with other states and Canadian 
provinces in the orderly, integrated and 
comprehensive use and development of 
the water resources of the Great Lakes 
Basin. (Effective 4/18/60.) 

Small Watersheds (Transfer Author- 
ity)—Provides for transfer of functions, 
powers and duties relating to small 
watersheds from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets, to the Con- 
servation Commissioner; continues the 
functions of temporary State Commission 
on flood control and water regulation un- 
til 9/30/60 then transfers its functions 


to the newly-designated Water Resources 
Commission. (Effective 3/31/60.) 
Water Projects (Conservation Law)— 
Allows for assistance of Department of 
Health personnel in providing legal and 
engineering services to the Division of 
Water Resources in the Conservation De- 
partment where establishment or modifi- 
cation of public water supply plans are 
concerned. (Effective 4/18/60.) 


Fish, Game and Furbearers 
Fish 

Trout (Section 262)—Removes the 
size limit on brook, brown and rainbow 
trout and splake in all waters of the 
State except in Seneca, Canandaigua and 
Keuka lakes and in certain Finger Lakes 
tributary streams specified in paragraph 
(a) of subdivision (2) of Section 268. 
(Effective 10/1/60.) 

Trout Waters (Section 261)—Gives 
the Department authority to designate 
trout waters in which black bass and 
pickerel may be taken in any size and 
in any number from the opening of the 
trout season to the close of the bass sea- 
son. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Trout (Section 268)—Prohibits all 
fishing during the closed season for trout 
in all waters inhabited by trout in Wyom- 
ing County south of U.S. Route 20-A, 
until October 1, 1963. (Effective 
10/1/60. ) 

Fish Eggs (Section 268)—Makes it 
illegal to use or possess fish eggs on 
Naples Creek in Ontario County (Effec- 
tive 10/1/60.) 

Snatch Hooks (Section 265)—Pro- 
hibits the use of snatch hooks in all 
streams tributary to the Finger Lakes 
where major rainbow trout runs occur. 
(Effective 10/1/60.) 

Reservoir Fishing (Section 174) — 
Gives Conservation Department perma- 
nent authority, subject to approval of 
N.Y. City Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity to establish open 
seasons, size and creel limits for tak- 
ing fish in N.Y. City water supply res- 
ervoirs. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Pike Perch (Section 262)—Removes 
the size limit for pike perch throughout 
the State. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Pike Perch (Section 268)—Prohibits 
all fishing in the Oswegatchie River and 
tributaries below the dam in Ogdens- 
burg from January 1 to April 30 to 
protect spawning pike perch. (Effective 
7/1/60.) 
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The 1960 session of the New York State Legislature passed, and the Gov- 


for 60 


ernor has signed into law, more than fifty bills relating to various phases of 
natural resource conservation and management. 
Summarized, here are the more important of these laws, their effective 


dates, and references as to where the complete laws can be found. 


Whitefish (Section 262)—Sets a catch 
limit of 10 whitefish per person per 
day in Otsego and Piseco lakes. (Effec- 
tive 10/1/60.) 

Snatch Hooks (Section 265)—Permits 
taking of white fish by snatch hooks from 
January 1 to October 31 in Piseco Lake. 
(Effective 10/1/60.) 

Alewives (Section 272)—Adds Cayuga 
Lake to those Finger Lakes where 
alewives may be taken for personal use 
by gill nets. (Effective 7/1/60.) 

Yellow Perch (Section 262)—Sets a 
catch limit of 35 yellow perch per person 


per day in Seneca Lake. (Effective 
4/7/60.) 
Bait Fish (Section 272)—Restricts 


the issuance of bait fish licenses, in the 
case of non-residents, to those from 
states with reciprocal laws as concerns 
N.Y. State residents. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Farm Fish Ponds (Section 358)—Re- 
moves requirement that a pond must be 
on occupied or cultivated lands to be 
licensed and that the owner must post 
such ponds; permits management of 
ponds for production of bait fish and 
requires a license for taking and selling 


such bait. (Effective 10/1/60.) 


Game 

Deer (Sections 211, 230, 233)—Gives 
the Department authority for one year 
to establish by order a hunting party 
permit system and regulations governing 
it for taking one deer of either sex per 
party in addition to the individual limits 
of party members, with a permit fee of 
$5. Also provides that a big game or 
special archery license is void if the 
license tag marked “duplicate” is de- 
tached from the “original.” Also allows 
the Department to suspend the one-day 
deer-of-either-sex season in 1960 pro- 
vided for on the last day of the regular 
season. (Effective 7/1/60.) 

Grouse (Section 226) — Provides 
authority for the Conservation Depart- 
ment to fix by order the regulations for 
hunting ruffed grouse each year and 
removes limitations on length of open 


season and _ bag limits. (Effective 
7/1/60.) 
Pheasants (Section 226)—Includes 


Sundays in any open season for pheasants 
established by the Department in Frank- 


lin, St. Lawrence and Clinton counties. 
(Effective 3/23/60.) 

Quail (Section 228)—Provides for an 
open season on quail in Orange County 
from November 1 to November 15. (Ef- 
fective 2/17/60.) 

Deer (Section 217)—Provides for rev- 
ocation of an_ individual’s hunting, 
fishing and trapping license if he signs an 
acknowledgment of a Fish and Game 
Law violation to effect settlement by 
civil compromise, or stipulation. for tak- 
ing deer with aid of an artificial light; 
taking deer prior to the first day or after 
the last day of the open season or the 
illegal taking of a doe deer. (Effective 
10/1/60.) 


Fur 


Beaver, Otter (Section 250) — Le- 
galizes the use of a 7%%-inch trap for 
taking beaver and otter during any open 
season. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Beaver (Section 200)—Gives perma- 
nent authority to the Conservation De- 
partment to issue permits to land- 
owners in the Northern Zone to take 
beaver that are destructive to property, 
in any number, by any means. at any 
time. (Effective 2/17/60.) 


Miscellaneous Fish and 
Game 

Licenses (Sections 211, 219)—Provides 
that all persons applying for hunting, 
hunting and fishing, big game or special 
archery licenses must present certificates 
of qualifications or other evidence of 
eligibility such as previously issued 
licenses or affidavits from license issuing 
agents. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

License Revocation (Section 387)— 
Makes it a misdemeanor for a person to 
hunt, fish or trap while his license to do 
so is revoked, even though he may have 
illegally obtained a new license. (Ef- 
fective 10/1/60.) 

Service Personnel (Section 213)—Re- 
stricts the privilege of hunting, and fish- 
ing without a license to Armed Forces 
personnel in active service who are res- 
idents of New York but are not stationed 
in the State or are not here on leave for 
longer than 30 days. (Effective 7/1/60.) 

Dogs (Section 186)—Sets December 1 
to May 1 as the period during which des- 
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Where the reader finds items of special interest, he should consult the 
complete law which, in most cases, is much too long and complex to report 


here. Where only the section of the law is referred to, it pertains to the 
Fish and Game Law. 


ignated law enforcement officers may 
kill dogs pursuing or killing deer. (Ef- 
fective 3/29/60.) 

Conservation Officers (Criminal Code) 
—Provides that game protectors and 
marine fisheries protectors of the Con- 
servation Department will have the 
authority of peace officers to the extent 
necessary for enforcing all laws relating 
to fish and game. (Effective 7/1/60.) 

Rabies (Section 205)—Extends for 
another year the provision for financial 
assistance to counties participating in 
control of rabies in wildlife. (Effective 
4/1/60.) 

Dog Training Areas (Section 242)— 
Extends deer hunting privileges on 
licensed dog training areas during the 
deer season to persons authorized by 
owners of the areas. (Effective 2/17/60.) 

Dog Training Area (Section 242)— 
Restricts the issuance of licenses for any 
new dog training area in Fulton and 
Hamilton counties on land located less 
than four miles from any other such 


areas in these counties. (Effective 
4/12/60.) 
Nuisance Wildlife (Section 200) — 


Allows Department to deny a permit to 
take nuisance wildlife when the prob- 
lem would not be effectively solved by 
issuance of such permit. (Effective 
10/1/60.) 

Jacklighting (Section 225)—Includes 
cross bows among weapons that may 
constitute presumptive evidence in jack- 
lighting deer; requires that .22 caliber 
rifles and shotguns, when carried in or 
on a motor vehicle from which an 
artificial light is being used on lands 
inhabited by deer, must be taken down, 
securely fastened in a case or locked in 
the trunk of the vehicle. (Effective 
10/1/60.) 

Traps (Sections 254, 387)—Requires 
trappers in the Northern Zone to visit 
their traps at least once in each 48 
hours. (Effective 10/1/60.) 

Shooting Preserves (Section 367)— 
Includes licensed game breeding or 
shooting preserves among types of prop- 
erties where posting shall be enforced 
when posted in accordance with Section 
366, Conservation Law. (Effective 
10/1/60.) 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Wildflower law 


Wild flowers usually look best right 
where they are growing. Moreover, they 
can be enjoyed by more people if they 
are not picked. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion of “to pick—or not to pick” often 
arises. 

There is a law (Section 1425 of the 
Penal Law) entitled, “Malicious Injury 
and Destruction of Property,” where 
specific references are made to wild flow- 
ers—on public lands. This law provides 
complete protection for certain plants— 
on public lands. These plants and flowers 
are: Trailing arbutus (Epigaea repens) ; 
lotus flower (Nelumbo lutea); flowering 
dogwood (Cornus florida); mountain 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia); all lady slip- 
pers or moccasin flowers, including the 
stemless or pink lady’s slipper (Cypri- 
pedium acaule); large yellow lady’s 
slipper (Cypripedium pubescens); small 
yellow lady’s slipper (Cypripedium par- 
viflorum) ; showy lady’s slipper (Cypri- 
pedium reginae); the fringed gentian 
(Gentiana  ccrinita); closed  gentian 
(Gentiana andrewsii); and ferns of all 
kinds. 

Public lands are defined as “lands of 
the people of the State, or in any street, 
highway, public place or park belonging 
to or under the control of any county, 
city, town or village.” In addition, the 
Conservation Law makes it illegal to re- 
move any trees, flowers, shrubs, ferns, 
moss or other plants from any State 
lands. 

On private lands, it is a different story. 
To sum it up: Pick what you please 
(including those named above) on your 
own land, or on the other fellow’s, if you 
have permission. 


S.C. S. 


Nearly 2,000,000 farmers and landown- 
ers have become co-operators with their 
Soil Conservation Districts. More than 
1,280.000 basic conservation plans, cover- 
ing entire farms and ranches, have now 
been prepared. 

Recently, two additional states entered 
the ranks of those completely covered by 
districts and brought the total to 21. In 11 
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states, more than 90 per cent of the land 
is with districts. Nine states have coverage 
of 80 per cent or more; five states have 70 
per cent coverage; and only four states 
have less than 70 per cent of their land 
within districts. 

With the technical assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service, and very often with 
the cost-sharing aid of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program, more than 1,100,- 
000 miles of terraces and more than 900,- 
000 farm ponds have been built. Also in- 
cluded in the sizeable list of practices to 
halt land damage and increase productive 
capacity are 36,000,000 acres of contour- 
ing and 62,000,000 acres with adapted 


crop rotations. 


Add 5,994 tons 


In the April-May issue we noted that 
the Missouri Conservation Commission 
indicated that hunters had taken over 
6 tons of rabbits in that state last sea- 
son. Our informants goofed, but have 
since come up with a correction factor. 
Just add 5,994 tons and you'll have it. 


Pollution control veto 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower made 
a strong case for water pollution control 
although he could not approve of in- 
creased Federal grants to municipalities 
for construction of waste treatment 
works. In his veto message, the President 
termed water pollution an “uniquely local 
blight.” a responsibility of state and 
local governments. 

The President outlined four specific 
recommendations: (1) Arrange for a na- 
tional conference on water pollution; (2) 
strengthen enforcement provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
handle problems of an interstate nature 
or of a scope beyond the capability of 
a single state; (3) the Federal govern- 
ment should continue to provide modest 
financial assistance for the administra- 
tion of state and interstate pollution con- 
trol agencies through project grants; (4) 
increased Federal research and technical 
assistance on water pollution problems 
should be provided. 





the back of the book 


Fox calling 


Fox hunting can be fun, even, or per- 
haps especially, without the costly 
hounds, horses and haberdashery of yes- 
teryear. 

An experiment conducted by the Min- 
nesota Department of Conservation gives 
some good advice for good sport. 

Nine commercial predator calls were 
tested. None were sure fire but all 
worked. The recorded squeal or distress 
call of a rabbit also worked. 

Calling was most successful in April, 
May and July during the last four hours 
of daylight. Little or no wind is best 
and the caller should approach the call- 
ing site upwind. The hunter must re- 
main absolutely silent and motionless 
but concealment is not necessary. A good 
calling site should have good visibility 
upwind. The best call was a series of 
short, harsh cries gradually decreasing 
in volume and pitch. The series was 8 
to 12 seconds long followed by a 30 to 
90 seconds of silence, then repeated 
Fifteen minutes at any one site was de- 
termined to be sufficient. 

Results showed in the experiment 73 
foxes were called up by a single indi- 
vidual making 401 fifteen-minute calls. 
He called up a fox for every seven tries 
and averaged one fox called up for every 
two hours of hunting. Forty-four per 
cent of the foxes came within 50 feet of 
the caller—some as close as 10 feet— 
and 74 per cent of the animals showed 
up within 10 minutes. 


World traveler 


Since 1954, the cattle egret, a native 
of Africa, the warmer parts of Asia, 
Spain and Portugal, has been showing 
up in New York. As late as the 1930's, 
this venturesome bird had crossed to 
South America under its own power and 
has since been working its way north- 
ward, 

Open pasture land is the preferred hab- 
itat and the birds are usually found in 
close association with cattle. It’s a small 
stocky heron with a yellow or orange 
bill. plumage is white with some buffiness 
on the head and back of the adults. 
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Bass, Bluegills, Shiners 
—And Farm Ponds 


(Continued from page 20) 


some number had to be agreed upon. 
These numbers were set for New York 
State largely on the basis of educated 
guesses and may be modified as more 
scientific information becomes available. 
A number of mid-western biologists argue 
that considerably less than 1,000 bluegills 
per acre should be stocked and some 
recommend higher rates than 100 per 
acre for bass. 

2. How do State Conservation Laws 
affect pond management methods? 

The Conservation Law in New York 
provides for the issuance of “Farm Fish 
Pond” licenses to owners or lessees of 
such ponds entitling the holders to man- 
age their ponds for the production of food 
fish. Considerable latitude for pond man- 
agement can be written into the terms 
of the license; only restrictions being in 
the interest of resolving the basic con- 
flict between the rights of the individual 
and rights of the people. State laws must, 
therefore, be taken into account both 
by the pond owner and the research 
biologist. Present or prospective farm 
fish pond owners may secure further 
information concerning the farm fish 
pond license from the Conservation De- 
partment’s District Fisheries Manager. 


Conclusions 


No pond-stocking policy nor any de- 
tailed series of management directions 
will work in every pond nor for every 
pond owner. The farm pond investigator’s 
task is to come up with some type of 
compromise that is generally acceptable 
from economic, cultural, biological and 
political viewpoints. 

If the pond owner is not really inter- 
ested in fishing for bluegills, then he 
might prefer to try bass and golden 
shiners. The chances of getting good 
bass fishing seem to be higher with bass- 
shiner than with bass-bluegills. Other 
warm-water species combinations are not 
now recommended in New York State but 
some may be in years to come. 

A very brief summary of advice for 
the warm-water pond owner is that he 
decide what kind of fishing he wants and 
then stock his pond accordingly; that 
he arrange pond conditions as best he 
can to suit the fish: that he really fish 
the pond. and that he be patient. With 
some luck and with attention to the best 
management directives now available. he 
has a good chance to reap a satisfactory 
return on his investment. 







Conservation education 


The Conservation Education Associa- 
tion will hold its Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence beginning August 15, 1960 at 
the State University Teachers’ College, 
Oneonta. In keeping with the spirit of 
earlier White House Conferences on Chil- 
dren and Youth, the four-day session 
moves into a new area of discussion, 
“Conservation Education Programs for 
Youth Groups.” The conference program 
is being developed by the Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts, 4-H, Nature 
Centers for Young America and the As- 
sociation. 

The theme for 1960 will be thrown 
open to the teaching profession, conser- 
vationists, and representatives of science, 
industry, youth organizations and public 
and private conservation agencies. Analy- 
ses of ideas and suggestions will be fol- 
lowed by formulations of policies and 
recommendations based on the premise 
that knowledge and practice of conserva- 
tion is a wholesome, enjoyable, far-reach- 
ing and essential activity for the youth 
of America. 

One of the Association’s principal ob- 
jectives is to provide leadership in form- 
ing conservation education policies. Past 
conferences have sought to upgrade 
teacher training in conservation, develop 
state-level co-ordination in conservation 
education, establish effective conservation 
instruction and activities in local school 
systems and spread the idea and aware- 
ness of conservation to the general pub- 
lic. The outcome of the 1960 conference 
will mark a significant step forward in 
conservation activities among youth 
groups. 


“Our land” 


House of Representatives Committee on 
Government Operations, in a_ report 
on “Federal and Personal Property 
Inventory Report,” reveals that federal 
ownership of real property in the con- 
tinental United States and Alaska rep- 
resents one-third of total land area as 
of last June 30. Excluding Alaska, where 
96.5 per cent of the land is federally- 
owned, the U. S. government owns 21 
per cent of the 48-state area. In the 
continental U. S. the proportion of fed- 
eral land ownership ranges from a low 
of 2/10 of 1 per cent in Connecticut to 
a high of 85.8 per cent in Nevada. 


Soil Bank 


The Conservation Reserve now has 
taken some 28.000.000 acres of agricul- 
tural lands out of farm crop production 
and converted it to natural resource pro- 
duction—soil, water. trees and wildlife. 





It has been estimated that between 
60,000,000 and 80,000,000 acres should 
be “retired” if production of farm crops 
is to be reduced to a point in line with 
present demand. 

Cost of the program in 1959 was a 
little over $303 million. If the 23 million 
acres then under Conservation Reserve 
contract had been in farm crop produc- 
tion the estimated cost to the Federal 
government in price supports, storage, 
handling, interest and the like would 
have been more than $651 million. That’s 
a tax saving, along with a fair increment 
in natural resources. 


Wood's dead? 


Sales of wooden furniture for office use 
climbed last year to a record high of $83.2 
million, a 21.8 per cent increase over 58, 
up $14.9 million over the previous year’s 
sales. 


Trout to tilapia 


Figures appearing in a recent Fish 
and Wildlife Service publication, “Pub- 
lic Fish Culture in the United States,” 
Circular 58, has us a little goggle-eyed. 
Summing up the 1958 distribution from 
all 577 state and Federal hatcheries in 
the country, we see that total stocking 
added up to 999,633,120 fish weighing 
15,195,876 pounds at a cost of $17,652,- 
000. 

Species reared ranged from the ex- 
pected, such as trout, bass, and salmon 
to some not so expected—Buffalofish, 
eels, carp. tilapia and cichlids. Hawaii 
is responsible for these last two en- 
tries; varieties that had ancestral rela- 
tives in biblical times, probably play- 
ing a leading role in the “loaves and 
fishes” story. 

Topping the list, by a wide margin, 
was rainbow trout—109,837,314 of them. 
Actually, rainbows were beaten by wall- 
eye pike (458,523,880) but hatchery 
men don’t keep them around beyond 
the sac fry stage. If they had not been 
stocked pronto, approximately 400 mil- 
lion of them would have wound up in- 
side the remaining 58 million. 


Fish facts 


Minnesota Conservation Department 
has found that many lakes are poorly 
suited for walleyes, Sports Fishing In- 
stitute relates. Information from more 
than 1,000 lake surveys in that state and 
the results of past stocking shows that 
walleyes do best in lakes larger than 
1.000 acres and do poorly in lakes 
smaller than 500 acres. In smaller lakes 
few walleyes are caught. Such lakes are 
best managed for black bass and pan 
fishes, 
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Rabbit stocking 


What are the prospects for stocked 
rabbits beefing up abundance? Detailed 
tests in New York and many northeast 
states have indicated stocking is an in- 
effective measure which sounds a lot 
better than it works. 

The shock of capture, handling. mov- 
ing and especially the release into a new 
and completely strange area makes sur- 
vival difficult. This was emphasized re- 
cently when a 3 lb., 3 oz. cottontail was 
trapped in early February and moved 
less than one mile to the Delmar Game 
Farm. Twelve days later this ear-tagged 
rabbit was recovered and at 2 lbs., 1 oz. 
had lost 18 ounces. or an average of 
1144 ounces a day. This was a total loss 
of over 35 per cent of its original weight. 
Or, put another way it was equivalent 
to an average size man going from 150 
Ibs. to less than 100 Ibs. in 12 days. 

Obviously there is more to consider 
than meets the eye when thinking about 
the “easy” way to increase rabbit num- 
bers. If the habitat is suitable for the 
species, almost invariably there will be 
rabbits there in numbers which reflect 
the quality and quantity of the range 
for that time of the year. If rabbits 
aren’t there because the range is de- 
ficient, no amount of stocking is going 
to change this limiting characteristic. 
You don’t increase milk production by 
adding more cows to an_ over-grazed 
pasture! 





The dovekie 


It’s only an occasional visitor, but worth 
looking for and it may be the bird that 
puzzles you on identification when you're 
in the duck blind or cruising the lakes. 

Last year one was reported shot on 
Oneida Lake and a group of bird watchers 
in Saratoga County observed one on 
Saratoga Lake. 

These birds are familiar winter resi- 
dents off the coast of Massachusetts but 
seldom come inland. 


2 billion trees 
The U.S. Forest Service reports over 2 
billion trees planted during 1959 on 
2.118.471 acres of public and _ private 
lands. A third of the pland planted— 
700,000 acres—was crop land placed in 
the Conservation Reserve program under 
10-year contracts. 





Need for depth 


Not everybody who works in fish 
conservation is a fishery biologist, points 
out Sport Fishing Institute. To avoid 
confusion on this point it may be help- 
ful to define him and SFI adds here is 
how the committee on_ professional 
standards of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety does it: 

A fishery biologist is a professionally 
trained person capable of defining and 
investigating problems related to fisher- 
ies, and of proposing — scientifically 
sound solutions of the biological prob- 
lems in sport and commercial fisheries. 

The fishery biologist can be expected 
to have a working knowledge of basic 
biology. chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics as applied to aquatic biology and 
fisheries. He must also be capable of 
presenting results and recommendations 
in suitable written and oral form. 

The definition, continues Sport Fish- 
ing Institute. seems satisfactory so long 
as the professional training does not 
dominate the undergraduate courses to 
preclude sound education in the human- 
ities. It’s SFI’s opinion that many of the 
deficiencies or attributes that may be ap- 
parent in the work of practicing con- 
servationists—be they fishery biologists 
or game technicians—are closely cor- 
related with the depth of liberal arts 
education that provides the foundation 
for the superposed specialized profes- 
sional training. 





What's New in the Law for '60 


Long Bows (Section 225)—Prohibits 
the carrying afield for hunting or taking 
of wildlife with a long bow drawn, pulled 
or released by any mechanical device. 
(Effective 10/1/60.) 

Bounties (County law)—Authorizes 
the Board of Supervisors of Hamilton 
County to pay bounties for wolves and 
covotes. (Effective 3/1/60.) 


Boats and Boating 

Registration and Accidents (Naviga- 
tion Law)—Provides that all vessels, ex- 
cept undocumented vessels, whose prin- 
cipal state of use is New York State, 
be registered with the Division of Motor 
Boats and that all boating accidents in- 
volving damage of more than $25 or 
injury or death be reported to the Di- 
vision of Motor Boats. (Effective 4/1/60.) 

Safety Education (Navigation Law)— 
Changes the effective date of the Young 
Boatman’s Safety Education Program 
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from April 1, 1960, to October 1, 1960, 
in order to provide adequate time for 
youngsters 10 to 14 to obtain the neces- 
sary training. (Effective 4/25/60.) 
Water Skiing (Navigation Law)—Re- 
quires that the observer in the boat tow- 
ing a water skier must be at least 10 
years of age. (Effective 4/1/60.) 
Negligence (Penal Law) — Provides 
maximum penalties for negligence in 
the operation of motor boats comparable 
to those now applicable when criminal 
negligence is found re operation of a 
motor vehicle or in cases of hunting acci- 
dents—five years imprisonment or fine of 
$1,000, or both. (Effective 4/25/60.) 
Town and Village Regulation (Town 
and Village Law)—Broadens the town 
law to authorize certain regulations re 
disposal of sewage and garbage from 
boats, and anchoring, mooring, and use 
of houseboats and other craft, propelled 
in any manner except by rowing, within 


1,500 ft. of shore upon waters within or 
bounding such towns. Provides that be- 
fore such regulations as may be adopted 
shall take effect they shall first be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Conserva- 
tion Commissioner. (Effective 4/25/60.) 

Clarification (Various Laws)—Several 
new laws clarify statutes and bring Di- 
vision of Motor Boats’ programs into 
complete accord with the requirements of 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958; pro- 
vide for jurisdiction over the State’s 
Navigation Laws to be centered in the 
Division by transfer of functions previ- 
ously assigned to the Department of 
Public Works to the Conservation Depart- 
ment and the Conservation Commis- 
sioner; broadens the self-supporting 
concept of motor boat programs by 
allowing for expenditures from the Motor 
Boat Regulation Fund to be obtained 
from funds received for services pro- 


vided. 
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Loons 


In summer, fishermen on lonely lakes 
often hear the weird, unearthly cry of 
a loon. This species likes solitude and, 
even in a remote wilderness, only a large 
lake may harbor more than one nesting 
pair. 

Loons are seldom found on land. They 
are closely related to the diving birds 
of Arctic seas—the queer looking auks, 
puffins, murres and guillemots—and are 
cousins to our fresh-water divers, the 
grebes. In each species, the males and 
females look alike. 

This group is the most primitive of 
all birds and most closely akin to the 
reptiles. The legs are located so far back 
on the body, with the “drumstick” buried 
beneath the skin and feathers of its 
rump, that the heel joint is close to the 
tail. Consequently, on land they squat 
or stand in a vertical position, like a 
penguin, and walk with great difficulty, 
using both wings and feet to founder 
along. 

The common loon is a large, dark 
bird with a boat-shaped body that rides 
very low in the water, a snaky head on 
its long, thick neck, and a long, narrow 
sharp-pointed and sharp-edged bill for 
catching fish. It has the peculiar ability 
to sink gradually until it disappears 
without leaving a ripple. Presently, 
some distance away, it emerges just as 
mysteriously. 

The most unforgettable memories of 
a loon, seen and heard in a northern 
wilderness, are of its eerie calls that, at 
night, shatter the silence with voices like 
the wild laughter of a demon or the 
tortured howl of a lost soul. 

In full breeding plumage, the common 
loon has a purplish-black head and neck 
with a patch of narrow white stripes on 
the throat and similar patches on both 
sides of the neck. The upper parts, 
glossy black, are thickly marked with 
large square white spots in rows that 
give it a barred appearance. However, 
the adults in winter, and the young until 
their second year, are grayish-brown on 
top. This is a handsome bird—as sharp 
as a head waiter—with red eyes. 

The loon’s nest is a flat, two-foot mass 
of vegetation close to the water’s edge, 
or anchored to a bed of reeds or oc- 
casionally on a muskrat house. She lays 
two dark brown or greenish eggs. When 
hatched, the precocial young are covered 
with down and soon able to swim and 
dive as well as their parents. 

Loons feed largely on fish but they 
also consume quantities of crayfish, 
mussels, clams, frogs and aquatic in- 
sects. They catch fish in long under- 
water dives. sometimes using both wings 
and the webbed feet for greater speed. 


There are numerous records of loons 
being trapped and drowned in fishing 
nets placed 180 to 200 feet below the 
surface. 

Six species of loons nest below or 
above the Arctic Circle in Greenland, 
Canada, Alaska, Siberia, Finland and 
Scandinavia. 


Falling fingerlings 

Many ponds in the Adirondacks get 
their trout stocking by airplane. In most 
cases it is the only way the fish can be 
delivered to them. Most of these ponds 
provide good fishing, too, for those who 
don’t mind expending a little effort to 
get “back in.” 

Here are a few figures on last fall’s 
stocking: 


County Ponds stocked No. of trout 
Clinton 4 3,930 
Essex 55 78,200 
Franklin 44 69,770 
Fulton 10 20,250 
Hamilton 116 178.895 
Herkimer 42 50,525 
Lewis 4 2.860 
St. Lawrence 26 43,150 
Warren 26 34,385 
Washington 2 2,750 


This totals 329 pounds stocked with a 
total of 484,715 trout. Size of fish varied 
from 3 to 41% inches. 





F.W.M.A. highlights 


Conservation Commissioner Dr. Har- 
old G. Wilm, (left) and Dr. A. B. Hatch, 
re-elected Chairinan of the State Board, 
F.W.M.A., examine a map showing the 
confusing overlapping of existent con- 
servation district areas. 

Occasion was the seventh F.W.M.A. 
State Board meeting at Ithaca in late 
March. Commissioner Wilm described 
the Department’s field staff organization 
—fish and game management, F.W.M.A., 
law enforcement and forestry—pointing 
out the need for reorganization to reduce 
confusion and increase efficiency in han- 
dling today’s complex conservation prob- 
lems and serving the people better. 
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DDT and robins 


Since 1955, Dr. George J. Wallace and 
associates of the University of Michigan 
have been doing a research project on 
the robin at East Lansing, Michigan. 
This area has received intensive spray- 
ing of DDT for the Dutch elm disease. 
When treating for this disease, each in- 
dividual tree is sprayed. There is no 
blanket aerial spray. However, all areas 
within one-half mile of a sprayed elm 
are considered sprayed zones, due to 
wind and moisture drift. 


Many interesting observations were 
made from this study, only one of which 
is related here—the earthworm story. The 
earthworm during the summer months 
feeds deep in the ground. In the fall it 
comes close to the surface, to feed on 
the leaf litter. Earthworms analyzed in 
the Lansing area when the elms had been 
sprayed with DDT were found to have 
deposits of DDT throughout the diges- 
tive tract, especially in the crop and 
gizzard; also in parts of the body wall, 
dorsal blood vessel and ventral nerve. 
The poison is cumulative. Robins eat 
the earthworms the following spring. 
They also accumulated DDT poison in 
their bodies. Analysis of one robin 
showed fourteen organs and tissues had 
been infected with the poison, with the 
greatest concentration lodged in the in- 
testines and testes. It eventually reaches 
the brain, causing locomotor ataxia and 
convulsions, followed by death in a 
short time. One of the almost sure signs 
of DDT poison in a bird is “tremoring.” 
Dr. Wallace has never known a robin 
to recover from this tremoring state. 


One scientist has stated that eleven 
infected earthworms could kill a robin. 
It doesn’t take long for a robin to eat 
that many worms. Many robins that 
don’t get a lethal dose apparently get 
enough to render them sterile, as figures 
from the nesting ground give startling 
evidence. In a sprayed area (the campus 
at Lansing) six nests were found, five 
of which produced no young. The fate 
of the sixth was undetermined. Similar 
results have been recorded in other 
places. The same condition can apply to 
other earthworm-eating birds such as 
the woodcock. Birds found with the 
dead robins, either in dead or dying 
condition, were blue jays, flickers, grack- 
les and cowbirds. 


Gone entirely from the Lansing campus 
are the treetop feeders—the Baltimore 
orioles, yellow warblers and three species 
of vireos. Chickadees and white-breasted 
nuthatches are scarce, the latter being 
trunk- and branch-feeding birds—THE 
BuLuetin, Federation of Ontario Nat- 
uralists. 
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Oneida classified 


Oneida Lake has been officially classi- 
fied as recreational waters by the State 
Water Pollution Control Board. This 
means that water purity must be main- 
tained to levels that will permit swim- 
ming and fishing, but not for drinking. 

The Board holds the lake has been 
polluted slightly by small streams that 
empty into it but added that a compre- 
hensive pollution abatement plan will 
take at least four months to complete. 
Following completion of the plan, the 
Board will have authority to prevent the 
dumping of sewage and waste into the 
streams. 

Hearing on the classification was held 
last July when the Oneida Lake Sports- 


men’s Association favored a “B” classi- 


fication which would mean that the lake 
and its tributaries would have to be free 
of sewage and other material injurious 
to aquatic life. 





Mussels by the millions 


In Europe clams are not considered fit 
to eat while edible mussels (Mytilus 
edulis) are so popular that they cost 
almost as much as oysters. On this side 
of the Atlantic, for no logical reason, the 
popularity ratings are reversed. You may 
need a license to dig clams, but mussels 
are yours for the taking, for they are 
plentiful. 

Edible mussels are those unmistakable 
dark blue bivalves which live by the 
countless millions along certain stretches 
of seashore and always down towards 
the lowtide mark. Besides their color and 
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the huge colonies they grow in, their 
most important distinguishing feature is 
their beards, the tough threads they 
anchor themselves by. No mussel is satis- 
fied with one well-placed anchor, but at- 
taches itself to everything firm in the 
immediate vicinity, from rocks and 
shingle beach to neighboring mussels. 
The threads are so strong that if you 
try to pick up the mussel of your choice, 
you inevitably raise a carpet of the crea- 
tures. When one thread gets broken, the 
mussel manufactures another, and it can 
also discard threads that seem undesir- 
able. 

Since many of the biggest mussel beds 
are found in somewhat brackish water, 
such as that at the mouth of a tidal river, 
you must be positive that the water is 
uncontaminated. Otherwise. gathering 
enough mussels for a feast has no prob- 
lems. Bearding them is much more work. 
Some people recommend cutting. others 
use a stiff wire brush and the bearding 
can be done either before or after cook- 
ing. 

The classical French recipe is Moules 
mariniere. For a simplified version, put 
the mussels into as wide a pan as you 
have with some boiling water into which 
thinly sliced onions and celery have been 
added. Steam until they open, eat on the 
half-shell. The broth is the best part 
of all. 





Sullivan's post-season hunt 


The total take in Sullivan County’s 
post-season deer hunt of December 14-18 
was 2,141. This exceeded the expected 
harvest on the basis of permits issued, by 
878 animals! Game men estimated that 
this harvest reduced the winter surplus 
in the area to around 1,000 deer; still 
too many for the overbrowsed conditions 
but a better situation than anticipated. 

Hunter success ratio was unusually 
high—one deer for three hunters. Normal 
for this type of hunt is one to six. This 
success was attributed to high use of 
permits issued, excellent weather and 
the possibility that the deer herd was 
larger than estimated. 

Access was the real problem. Extensive 
posting made it necessary to make prior 
arrangements or ask landowners’ per- 
mission. Many outsiders, having no 
knowledge of this situation had difficulty 
finding places on which to hunt. 

There were 13,500 applications for 
permits; 8,000 were issued but of these 
nearly 2,000 were not picked up. New 
York City residents held nearly half of 
the permits and took 41 per cent of the 
deer. Sullivan County residents held only 
18 per cent of the permits and accounted 
for 15 per cent of the harvest. During 
the earlier buck season, local residents 





harvested 46 per cent of the total take. 


Wintering waterfowl 


The Atlantic flyway has probably fared 
the best of any for flights and produc- 
tion of waterfowl this past year. We will, 
of course, be watching closely the pro- 
duction this summer from the flights 
going north. 

Wintering waterfowl in New York, as 
checked by aerial surveys. showed more 
birds in 1960 (247.000+) than in 1959 
(208.000+-). The differences were ac- 
counted for largely by increases in black 
ducks, mallards, goldeneyes and scoters. 
Those showing decreases were baldpate, 
redhead and mergansers. Holding their 
own were the scaup, canvasback, buffle- 
head, old sqaw and brant. 

On a regional basis, Long Island held 
most birds with 64 per cent of waterfowl 
checked in the State wintering there. 
Lakes Ontario and Erie had 16.7 per 
cent; the Finger Lakes 8.9 per cent; 
Ontario-St. Lawrence, 7.3 per cent; Lake 
Champlain, 2.0 per cent and the Hudson 
Valley. 0.9 per cent. 

This “census,” while showing an in- 
crease of waterfowl in New York, does 
not reflect a real increase in the Nation’s 
waterfowl picture. This, according to 
the Fish & Wildlife Service, shows a 
rather alarming decrease in other fly- 
ways. We know that waterfowl do shift 
their migration patterns and wintering 
areas somewhat from year to year and 
it’s very likely that New York has at- 
tracted a larger proportion of birds this 
past winter. 

The survey does stress the impor- 
tance of preserving and improving the 
Long Island wintering grounds that di- 
rectly affect tens of thousands of birds. 


Phreatophytes 


Water thieves—that’s what they are 
or “phreatophytes” technically speaking. 
Here in the Northeast, we think of plants 
as water savers, releasing water gradually 
through dense root masses. We use them 
in the hills to slow and store water runoff 
and along streams to stabilize the water 
courses. 

Not so in the Southwest. The beautiful 
cottonwoods, willows, salt cedars and 
other vegetation are often described as 
water thieves. These plants do use tre- 
mendous quantities of water, releasing 
it into the air by transpiration and, it’s 
the commodity that section of the coun- 
try has least of and needs most. 

There are two sides to the story though. 
Water alone is not enough; the plants 
provide food and cover for fish and wild- 
life, and for man, too. Esthetics can’t 
be overlooked either; people like pleas- 
ant scenery and plants can do a lot for it. 
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Foreign firearms 


Leading firearms manufacturers have 
warned that imports of foreign surplus 
military rifles are threatening national 
security. According to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, six member companies 
of the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute have asked that 
imports of surplus military rifles be held 
“to their 1945-1955 historical levels.” 
The manufacturers assert “they soon 
will lose the ability to convert to mili- 
tary small arms production with mini- 
mum lead time and expense to the Gov- 
ernment, in the event of a national emer- 
gency” unless imports are regulated. 

The sales of domestic centerfire, or 
high power, sporting rifles have fallen 
off severely with consequent impair- 
ment of the industry’s skilled manpower 
resources, research activities, and plant 
capacities that are essential to the coun- 
try’s national defense, according to the 
manufacturers. Importation of foreign 
surplus military rifles has increased 20 
times since 1956 and, for 1959, is run- 
ning well ahead of 1958. Domestic 
sales of American-produced centerfire 
rifles have fallen 50 per cent since 1955. 
The sharp decline in sales and profits 
has forced the release of more than 33 
per cent of the industry’s manpower since 
1955, and the workers’ skills are lost be- 
cause they join other industries or move 
away. 

America’s sportsmen get hurt several 
ways by the unlimited importation of for- 
eign surplus military firearms. Besides 
undermining national security, the in- 
discriminate importation threatens the 
availability of high-grade centerfire rifles 
of American manufacture in this country. 
Also, the decline in sales and production 
of domestic firearms sharply reduces the 
special excise tax collections on sporting 
arms and ammunition that are distrib- 
uted by the Federal government to the 
states for approved wildlife restoration 
projects under the terms of the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act of 1937 
(P.-R.). It has been estimated that the 
sportsmen could lose up to $3 million 
in the annual amounts made available to 
the states for wildlife restoration. Each 
state fish and game department would 
receive less money. The curtailment of 
activities would come at a time when 
major steps are needed to perpetuate the 
nation’s wildlife resources. 


Hope springs eternal 
For the second successive year, ap- 
proximately one-third of the license hold- 
ers who listed their harvest of small game 
by questionnaire to game _ researchers, 
reported that they did not hunt during 
the license year. 


- BOUNTIES ARE BUNK 


by 
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Bounties 


A new booklet, “Bounties Are Bunk,” 
is being distributed by the National Wild- 
life Federation. It was prepared by Dr. 
Roger M. Latham, wildlife author and 
outdoor editor of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Press, and formerly with the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

Dr. Latham points out that where 
bounty systems are continued it is mostly 
because of tradition rather than the re- 
sults of factual evidence of benefits re- 
ceived. He also shows that states with 
bounty systems have no greater game 
populations than those without. 

The best argument against the bounty, 
according to Dr. Latham, is that the same 
amount of money used for improving 
game food and cover can produce more 
game and recreation without any accom- 
panying predator control efforts. 

Single copies are available free, from 
the National Wildlife Federation at 1412 
16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


National forests 


A record 811% million recreational 
visits were recorded for the National for- 
ests in 1959, an increase of 19 per cent 
over 1958. 

The greatest use increase occurred on 
undeveloped areas where visits were up 
33 per cent. This was disturbing to For- 
est Service officials because much of this 
use was caused by lack of space at de- 
veloped camp and picnic grounds. This, 
of course, poses problems in mainte- 
nance, sanitation and fire control. 

Visits by hunters and fishermen jumped 
from 17 million in 1958 to 20 million in 
1959. Most popular purpose for visits, 
however, was picnicking followed by fish- 
ing, hunting and camping. 
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Shadbush 


As we wander through the woods, no 
matter what time of the year it may be, 
except for a week or so in the spring, we 
pay scant heed to the shadbush, service- 
berry or Juneberry as the tree is various- 
ly called, and it usually stands unnoticed 
among the more easily recognized oaks, 
hickories, birches and maples. Only in 
April are we made aware of it when its 
soft, graceful, feathery clusters of white 
flowers, by their sharp contrast to the 
general barrenness of the spring land- 
scape, call it to our attention. 

After the hardships of winter, we are 
anxious for warmer weather and eagerly 
watch for signs of spring. The crocus 
has already appeared on our lawn, the 
skunk cabbage has blossomed in the 
woodland swamp, the bluebird has 
flashed his blue in a naked treetop, and 
the maples have suffused the landscape 
with a rosy tint. But it is not until the 
shadbush has blossomed that we really 
feel that spring is with us once again. 
Although there may still be a sharp sting 
in the air and an isolated patch of snow 
here and there, it seems inconceivable 
that any plant would send forth such 
dainty, delicate blossoms were the tem- 
perature to drop and a blizzard descend 
upon us on the morrow. 

Most of us are familiar with the origin 
of the name shadbush and the name of 
Juneberry is rather obvious. Why a pro- 
vident nature should have designed so 
few trees and shrubs to bear fruit in 
spring when food for our wildlife is at 
a minimum, only she can answer. That 
our wildlife would welcome more berries 
at this time of the year is apparent for 
we rarely find a ripe berry on the shad- 
bush, the fruit being eagerly devoured 
by the birds as soon as they mature. 
The thrushes, for instance, find them 
most palatable as do the crows, catbirds, 
orioles and many others. The squirrels, 
chipmunks, and even the bears, also rel- 
ish the juicy, sweet fruits. Lewis and 
Clark tell us that the Indians used the 
berries as an article of food and made 
use of them in a variety of ways. We 
have eaten them and found them of an 
excellent flavor but somehow felt guilty 
for having deprived the birds of some- 
thing more essential to them than to us. 
—RicHarp HEADSTROM 


Tuned in 


Game research men of South Dakota 
believe it possible to check movements 
of wildlife by radio. They propose at- 
taching a miniature radio to live-trapped 
animals such as deer; a receiver-equipped 
biologist could then track them to study 
movements, a matter of especial interest 
in wildlife management. 
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Oak Orchard tree nursery 


Oak Orchard Creek in Orleans County 
was named by the early white man. The 
Indians burned over the stands of oak 
forest along the creek for landing areas 
and settlements, leaving only the larger 
oak trees. To the white man these ap- 
peared as “orchards.” 

In the early Forties, more than 2,000 
acres of this swamp area was purchased 
by the State with P.-R. Federal aid 
funds and the tract became the Oak 
Orchard Game Management Area. Now 
thousands of Canadian geese visit the 
open waters of the swamp and the sur- 
rounding fields each spring and fall and 
the area is managed for controlled public 
shooting and as a refuge area. 

What about a tree nursey? Water- 
fowl and trees don’t usually grow in the 
same places. Fortunately, not all of the 
area was marsh land. Scattered on the 
borders were acres of old sand dunes 
and on these the soil is light and acid, 
but underlaid with a heavy impervious 
clay soil. 

With the Federal Soil Bank Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program underway. there 
was a demand for more tree planting 
stock and the nurseries at Saratoga and 
Lowville did not have the capacity to 
handle it all. An inspection of the Oak 
Orchard Game Management Area re- 
vealed that most of the soil requirements 
seemed to be present for a nursery. There 
were no buildings available of any kind. 
Therefore, it meant a start from scratch. 
Areas were graded during the late winter 
of 1956-1957. Some 5,000 lath shades were 
assembled in some neighboring buildings, 
and in June, 1957, 5,000 seedbeds were 
sown. This was followed by further sow- 
ings in the fall of 1957 and the spring 
of 1958. The first two-year-old seedlings 
were shipped out in the spring of 1959. 

Meantime, three buildings were 
constructed—a utility barn with a shop. 
work room and packing shed, measuring 
30 x 150 feet; a combination office and 
supply room, 20 x 50 feet; and a tool 
shed, 24 x 80 feet. 
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The tree inventory at Oak Orchard 
showed 12,000,000 at the end of the 
first year and at the end of the second 
year with additional sowings, 23,000,000 
trees. The average annual production is 
planned to be about 10,000,000 trees.— 
E. J. Extason, Supt. of Tree Nurseries. 


Skyfire 


Fire-starting lightning storms have long 
been an insoluable problem to any 
agency charged with forest protection. 
The U.S. Forest Service is conducting 
research on this incendiary problem un- 
der its Project Skyfire and recently the 
National Science Foundation provided 
a grant of over $63,000 to speed up the 
research. 

A better understanding of lightning 
is essential to development of improved 
forest fire control. Under the project the 
objectives are (1) to learn the frequency, 
type, and electrical characteristics of 
lightning discharges from thunderstorms 
and evaluate this information in relation 
to theories of thunderstorms and other 
atmospheric activity and (2) to de- 
termine what effect the seeding of clouds 
with silver iodide has on the frequency 
of electrical characteristics of lightning 
discharges and to evaluate these results 
in relation to theories of lightning. 

During the last 20 years more than 
125,000 lightning-caused fires have 
burned in the 13 western States and the 
State of Alaska. Some 75 per cent of 
all forest fires in the northern Rocky 
Mountains are lightning-caused. 


Camping for profit 


Landowners who have a lake, a stream, 
a view of a woods are ideally situated to 
reap a harvest by developing private 
campsites for profit and pleasure. The 
demand is great, competition is slim, 
and they should be on the ground floor 
of a new and profitable venture. The es- 
sential requisites are a level, well-drained 
campsite, fireplaces, tables, running 
water and sanitary facilities. The latter 
need not be elaborate. 

A few sites can be added each year 
as business begins to pay its way, thus 
eliminating large expenditures until 
profits are available. Future plans can 
include electric outlets, flush toilets, in- 
side showers with hot water and im- 
proved facilities that will mean improved 
revenue. 


Quail cover 


Bobwhite quail are found in small 
coveys and prefer fairly open. cultivated 
or pasture land with patches of brush for 
shelter. 





Plant blood serum 


Plants given human red blood cells 
have reacted to the injection “like 
people,” producing serum containing an- 
tibodies. This is the first reported reac- 
tion of a plant to a human antigen 
according to Scientific Information Re- 
port. 

Red blood cells of group “O” were 
injected into the “trunks of ten plants.” 
Some of the plants died; others lost 
their leaves. After one month, sap from 
the living plants was extracted and 
several quarts of serum obtained. 

Samples of human blood were then 
tested with the serum. “A very sensitive 
method of testing” showed that the plant 
extract “behaves in the same way as 
reagent obtained from humans.” The 
work was done by a Yugoslav scientist. 


Park record 


Visitors to the 29 National Parks and 
154 other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service totaled 62,812,000 in 
1959, an all-time record exceeding the 
previous high of 59,285,000 established 
in 1957. The Great Smokey Mountains 
National Park again led all other parks 
with 3,162,318 visitors, a figure slightly 
lower than that of the previous year. 


i 





Blasting for wildilfe 


The use of dynamite for earthmoving 
is common practice in many types of con- 
struction work. It is used in wildlife 
work, too. An important use is in the 
removal of beaver dams which are flood- 
ing valuable land, roads and railroads. 
Occasionally, it can be used for the im- 
provement of wildlife habitat. Blasting 
can be used for wetlands habitat im- 
provement and dynamite has become one 
more tool for the wildlife technician 
in undertaking specialized development 
projects. 
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The porcupine 


He has been called the quill-pig, 
porky-hog, prickle-cub and hedgehog. 
He’s also been called quite a few names 
that aren’t fit for print! But we know 
him as the porcupine. 

The porcupine is a rodent, like the 
rabbit or squirrel. But of course, he’s 
much bigger than they are. He may 
weigh as much as 30 or 35 pounds. On 
the ground, he’s as slow as molasses. 
Climbing trees, he’s even slower. I 
wouldn’t say he’s lazy, but he’s been 
known to sit in the same tree for days 
on end, just munching on the inner bark, 
or chewing up twigs to his heart’s con- 
tent. He’s also fond of eating lily pads 
and anything that tastes of salt. He'll 
gnaw his way into summer camps and 
then gorge himself on the wooden sink, 
pots and pans, your bar of soap, canoe 
paddles and anything else that might 
have the faintest flavor of salt. You can 
chase him away, shoot his companions, 
and do everything but set the camp on 
fire. But a few minutes later, he'll be 
back, squealing, whining, stamping his 
feet and rattling his teeth on the pots 
and pans again. He just won't take 
“no” for an answer! 

During World War II, he also devel- 
oped a taste for tires—automobile tires, 
made of synthetic rubber! It seems they 
had a chemical he liked. And with tires 
so scarce, this was really a problem. New 
York State’s forest rangers were going 
crazy. Whenever they parked their cars 
in porcupine country, they had to remove 
all four tires from the wheels and lock 
them in the trunk or they might end up 
riding on the rims. 

The rangers finally got sick and tired 
of doing this and worked out an ingen- 
ious device to make their cars “por- 
cupine-proof.” It was a small electrical 
fence that was connected to the battery 
and put all around the cars. 

In the wild, the porcupine is generally 
given the right-of-way, because of his 
built-in armament. His tail, back and 
even parts of his head are covered with 
needle-sharp quills—up to 30,000 or more 
of them. When he’s attacked, porky 
turns his back to the enemy and begins 
to lash his heavy tail. If the enemy 
gets too close to that swinging tail or 
—even worse—tries to grab the porcu- 
pine by the head or back, he'll get a 
mouthful of daggers. To many wild ani- 
mals, this often means death by starva- 
tion. 

Contrary to a rather widespread idea, 
the porcupine does not throw his quills. 
He may shake some of them loose, es- 
pecially when he’s shedding, but he 
cannot throw them. Neither does he 
attack. Like the skunk, he only fights 


in self-defense. Among some people, the 
porcupine has a reputation for being a 
dimwit. “The stupidest animal in the 
woods,” they call him, because he wad- 
dles right into the most obvious traps. 
Once he’s caught, he doesn’t make the 
slightest effort to free himself, either. 
Others, who have raised the porcupine 
as a pet, insist that he’s far from being 
stupid. He can be taught to climb a 
rope, do a little dance and stand on his 
hing legs to beg for food. If you'd like 
to find out for yourself, go right ahead. 
The porcupine is one animal that is not 
protected by Conservation Law in New 
York State and it’s perfectly legal to 
make porky a member of the family, if 
you’re so inclined. That’s not true of 
most other wild animals. 

As for commercial uses, the porcupine 
has none. Many years ago, the Indians 
used his quills for embroidery. Oc- 
casionally, he may still be shot for food. 
Mostly, he’s just an interesting curiosity, 
a pincushion on four legs, who’s likely 
to be around for a long, long time.— 
RosEMARY CLARK, Dept. of Commerce, 
Radio Bureau 


MANAGING FARM PONDS 
FOR TROUT PRODUCTION 





Trout pond bulletin 


A new bulletin on managing trout in 
farm ponds is now available from the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
Authored by Dr. Alfred W. Eipper, the 
publication summarizes the results of a 
decade of research on this subject, con- 
ducted mainly under co-operative agree- 
ment between the New York State Con- 
servation Department and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The New York State Conservation 
Council, can take special pride in the 
completion of this research and the ap- 
pearance of this publication. The Council 
made it possible for Cornell to launch 
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farm fish pond studies by granting a $500 
fellowship to a graduate student, Saul 
B. Saila, (presently of the University of 
Rhode Island) for three successive years, 
1949-1951. Since then, financing has been 
mainly from Federal fish and wildlife 
restoration funds. 

This 32-page bulletin contains detailed 
sections on whether to stock trout or 
warm-water species, important pond con- 
struction features, vital statistics on farm 
pond trout management. 

The management section is especially 
complete, including stocking and harvest- 
ing, treatment of a wide range of prob- 
lems of frequent concern to the pond 
owner such as eliminating undesirable 
fishes and other animal pests, preventing 
fish kills and clearing muddy pond water. 

The bulletin is written for the present 
or prospective pond owner interested in 
stocking trout and is available at County 
Extension Service offices, or from the 
Mailing Room, N.Y.S. College of Agri- 
culture, Stone Hall, Ithaca. Single copies 
are furnished free of charge to State resi- 
dents. Request Cornell Extension Bulletin 
1036, “Managing Farm Ponds for Trout 
Production.” 


Action on pollution 


An order directing the City of Utica 
to install sewage treatment works has 
been issued by the New York State Water 
Pollution Control Board. The action fol- 
lowed a formal hearing held in 1959 on 
charges that the city is discharging 
wastes into the Mohawk River and State 
Barge Canal in violation of the classifica- 
tion of these waters. A comprehensive pol- 
lution abatement plan for waters in the 
Utica area had been approved by the 
Board in 1955 and the abatement plan is 
based on official classification of the 
waters which was done in 1954. 

According to the Board’s order the city 
had until April 10, this year, to engage 
a consulting engineer to make a revised 
estimate of the cost for construction of 
intercepting sewers and sewage treatment 
works; submit revised plans and estimate 
of the cost of construction by October 1, 
1960; make necessary arrangements for 
financing the cost of construction by 
October 1, 1960; all lands and easements 
required for construction of the project 
to be acquired by the city by June 1, 
1961; project to be advertised for bids for 
construction by July 1, 1961; and con- 
tracts for construction awarded by Sep- 
tember 1, 1961. 

The order requires the city to submit 
written reports every three months to the 
Board beginning April 1, 1960 to outline 
progress being made by the city toward 
compliance with the program. 
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Copper sulfate 


Dear Sirs: We have a farm pond which we 
bulldozed about ten years ago on our 
property and the spring which fills it dries in 
summer so that the water in the pond becomes 
stagnant. We dissolve five pounds of copper 
sulfate each year around June in this pond 
and it effectively kills the algae but not the 
bluegills, so the dosage is sufficient for the 
job. 

We set up a pumping irrigation system 
for the home truck garden to use this pond 
water and thought the copper sulfate would 
harm the vegetable and flower seedlings and 
plants. Also, we usually kept Pekin ducks 
but haven’t because of the copper sulfate. 

May we go ahead and use the treated water, 
or shouldn’t we? Also, we don’t want any- 
thing toxic on the vegetables which is why 
we grow our own. If this is harmful, what 
can we use to rid the water of the algae? 
Also, we have green heron and spotted sand- 
pipers feeding there in season and don’t 
want to harm them with the poison. 


Mrs. Robert Waite, East Chatham 


e@ Although you seem to have obtained 
an effective reduction of algae with copper 
sulfate, it is not clear from your letter just 
how heavy a dosage of five pounds would 
represent in relation to volume of water. 1 
would suggest you consult Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 1014, “How to Control Weeds and 
Algae in Farm Ponds.” This bulletin gives 
recommended rates and also includes the 
following caution: “After chemical treat- 
ment, wait one week before using the pond 
for swimming, watering livestock or ir- 
rigation.” 

Assuming application of recommended 
rates and observing this caution there should 
be no damage to plants from use of water 
in irrigation. For control of algae, no more 
effective or safe chemical than copper sulfate 
has been recommended as a result of re- 
search testing done at Cornell University 
(in co-operation with the New York State 
Conservation Department as a D.-J. project). 

It should be mentioned that waters without 
regularly flowing outlet and located within 
lands owned or leased by the person making 
or authorizing the treatment are exempted 
from the ruling covering permits for use 
of chemicals in controlling aquatic vegeta- 
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tion, such permits to be obtained from State 
Water Pollution Control Board. Your farm 
pond would probably be exempted. 

As to possible harm to water birds there 
should be no problem here, again assuming 
recommended rates of application are fol- 
lowed—Johin R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic 
Biologist 





Hart's tongue fern 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is a picture of the hart’s 
tongue fern (phylittis scolopendrium). This 
was taken last summer and Dr. Stanley of 
the botany department of Colgate University 
thought you should be advised. It was found 
in the Munnsville area. If you want to know 
the exact location, I will show it to you at 
any time. 
Hope this information is of some value to 
you. 
Claude M. Holt, Hamilton 


@ You have made a rare find, indeed, par- 
ticularly if the hart’s tongue fern is native 
where you found it, and not merely a trans- 
plant from another site. This fern is quite 
common in Europe, but in North America it 
has been found growing naturally only in a 
few widely scattered localities: In a lime- 
stone sink hole in Tennessee; in western 
New Brunswick; around Georgian Bay, On- 
tario; and in Onondaga and Madison coun- 
ties, in New York. It is extremely local, oc- 





Letters to the Editor 


curring only on limestone or limestone talus 
slopes in moist shady places. It takes its com- 
mon name from its fancied resemblance to 
the tongue of a hart or deer. 

The hart’s tongue fern was first discovered 
in America by the European botanist, Fred- 
eric Pursh, in 1807, near Syracuse. Later it 
was found at Chittenango Falls in 1830; 
around Jamesville in 1866; and at Perryville 
in 1898. In 1933, I knew of two localities 
where it had been transplanted, at Rochester 
and near Ithaca. 

As you doubtless know, this plant is pro- 
tected by law, to prevent its being wiped out 
by well-meaning persons who try to take it 
home “before the last plant disappears,” but 
who cannot match its very exacting environ- 
mental requirements.—Ralph H. Smith, Con- 
servation Biologist 


Flick’s hare 


Dear Editor: On receipt of my February- 
March copy of my much enjoyed CoNsERVA- 
TIONIST, I encountered something of an un- 
usual coincidence. On page 45 Art Flick, of 
Westkill relates his astonishing feat of bag- 
ging a black varying hare down in the 
Catskills and supplies a photo to support 
his story. 

On the 19th of March I went on a hunt 
with two companions on the north side of 
Duck (alias Pringle) Lake near here. Harold 
Maybee, one of the two fellows with me, 
shot a coal black hare which is apparently a 
melanistic mutant of the abundant Lepus 
americanus virginianus which is pure white 
at this time of the year. 

We have all shot hundreds of these hares 
—some of the older natives probably thou- 
sands—but so far we had learned of no one 
else who had ever shot or seen a_ black 
specimen. 

We have submitted this freak hare to the 
scrutiny of Dr. R. L. Peterson, Curator of 
Mammals at the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology, at Toronto and are eagerly await- 
ing his comment on it. 

Incidentally, I can assure Mr. Flick (any 
relation to my good friend, the late Dr. 
Flick, State Historian?) that I’ve waited 
longer than his 56 years to find a black, 
wild “rabbit.” Good luck to him! 

H. N. Jones, 
Cloyne, Ontario 
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Gnaw cure 


Dear Editor: Here is a picture of a boat 
that was destroyed by porcupines in the 
Stoney Creek area. The frame of the boat was 
made of solid mahogany and the rest of it 
was cut from marine fir plywood. After care- 
ful study of what was left of the boat, I 
decided that the porkies were after the 
film of resinous glue between the layers of 
wood. They never touched the mahogany and 
in most places left thinner layers of fir. 
There must be some protein in the glue that 
porkies like. 

I have had one or more boats in the woods 
for years and this is the first one that the 
porkies have completely ruined. Isn’t there 
some kind of spray that could be used on 
a boat that would repel these animals? 

Newton Bates, Mt. Kisco 


e@ Creosote has been used as an effective 
deterrent where porcupines have attacked 
rough surfaces, but such treatment for a 
mahogany boat is not recommended. Suggest 


a better storage place or a fiberglass boat.— 
Editor 


CO, pistol 


Dear Sirs: I would like to know if I need a 
permit in New York State to use a CO: pistol 
for target practice? 

Ronald Schulz, Buffalo 


@ In specific reply to your inquiry, New York 
State laws do not require a permit for the 
possession of CO: pistols when possessed by 
persons over the age of 16 years. 

Some communities have enacted local 
ordinances covering this type of weapon and 
it would be well to inquire if the city of 
Buffalo may have such an _ ordinance.— 
Sgt. Wm. P. Brefka, N.Y. State Troopers 


Bat bumps 


Dear Sir: I would reassure Mr. Deluca, on 
reading his letter in the December-January 
issue, that he isn’t the only batty fisherman. 
A stretch of the Henderson Harbor shore- 
line that I fish seems to be home base for a 
colony of bats, and I have sometimes had 
them fly against my line. However, they have 
never touched anything but the line, in this 
case, .006 platyl, which I had guessed they 
mistook for a stray spiderweb, and simply 
didn’t trouble to turn aside. A fly line would 
be something else again, and of course, a 
rod even more so. The pleasant part is that 
I have found a bat bump makes a swell re- 
trieve, a real teaser; and I would suggest 
that Mr. Deluca try a streamer or something 
on that order the next time he is so for- 
tunate as to get an assist from this furry 
little friend of the fisherman. 


William Polk, Adams 


Bird bands 


Dear Sirs: Today we were watching the 
redpolls at our bird feeder and observed 
that one of the female birds had an aluminum 
band on one of its legs. The redpolls have 
been coming to our feeder since the first 





part of February and usually fly in groups of 
up to 50 birds. I do not know if the aluminum 
band has any significance but thought I 
would write and inquire. 

Robert H. Glen, Scotia 


e In answer to your inquiry, the aluminum 
leg band you observed on a redpoll is 
one of thousands used by _ co-operators 
with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Washington, D.C. in a continuing 
study of bird migrations and habits. 

Each year, thousands of authorized in- 
dividuals co-operate with this agency in 
live trapping. banding and releasing many 
species of migratory birds. In the case of 
song birds, these co-operators annually sub- 
mit records of their bandings to the Service 
which in turn sends all band return informa- 
tion to the bander, at the same time that it 
sends the banding history of each bird to 
the individual reporting the “found” band. 
Since song birds are rarely hunted, the 
majority of such returns are from returning 
summer or winter residents subsequently re- 
trapped. 

The New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment has for many years been trapping and 
banding game birds, primarily waterfowl, 
in a similar co-operative arrangement with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service—Lee W. De- 


Graff, Conservation Biologist 





Good sportsmen—good citizens 


Dear Editor: I am very glad to do anything 
that I can to help the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s boys’ camp program. I have been 
working on this program for the past several 
years and feel that I have been real success- 
ful. 

Presently, I am trying to raise the money 
to send 30 boys this year. I raise the money 
by soliciting the service clubs, labor unions, 
industries and individuals. I find contribu- 
tions quite generous. 

A large bus is hired to take the boys to 
camp and bring them back home. It is very 
gratifying to meet the bus, when it brings 
the boys home and have them run up to me 
and thank me. The boys are all very happy 
and enjoy the training that they receive. 

As the Police Justice here, I have never 
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had a boy who attended the camp get into 
any trouble and I’m convinced this boys’ 
camp program does a lot to make good sports- 
men and good citizens. 

I am very proud of my success with the 
boys and do hope that more communities will 
try this program. Those who take a _ hold 
of the job, will be more than paid by the 
good feeling they will have when the boys 
come home. The money is very easy to 
raise. Here is a picture of last year’s crew 
of 24 boys on their way to camp. 

Ora M. Wright, 
Police Justice, 
Gouverneur 


e@ An outstanding effort and a wonderful 
record.—Editor 
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Dear Sir: According to reports, the distribu- 
tion of stocked lake trout in Keuka Lake 
and Seneca Lake is made on a basis of the 
relative square mile areas of the two lakes, 
so that Seneca is stocked with about four 
times as many trout as Keuka. However, 
the number of those fishing in Keuka is as 
great, or greater, than in Seneca. Is the 
stocking figure true, and if so, why isn’t 
the fishing pressure in the two lakes taken 
into account? 

The sawbelly population seems to have 
decreased in recent years. Each year it is 
more difficult to “raise” bait, and those seen 
are either very small or quite large. Have 
any studies been made on this? If studies 
confirm the observations made above, what 
are the reasons? 

Why wasn’t Keuka included with Seneca, 
Cayuga and Skaneateles lakes where an ex- 
perimental extended trout season was estab- 
lished? 

Why is the bass season opening later for 
the Finger Lakes than for Lake Ontario and 
Oneida Lake? 

Has the Department considered elimina- 
ting the size restriction on game fish such 
as trout, pickerel and bass? Many times 
such fish are caught, undersized, hooked so 
badly that, regardless of the method of 
releasing, the fish will die. 

Could the lake be stocked with other types 
of game fish such as pike-perch, northern 
pike, muskalonge, salmon or splake? As 
far as I know, the only game fish in the 
lake, other than rainbow, and brown trout, 
are chain pickerel and small and largemouth 
bass, and only the trout are stocked. 

The new navigation law will be ad- 
ministered by the Conservation Department, 
and under that law, all boats must be re- 
registered. Is it possible, with that re- 
registration, to retain the number already 
issued by the Department of Public Works? 
Many boats have expensive numbers, per- 
manently attached, and to change them 
would be an added cost. 

Robert G. Vyverberg, President, 
Keuka Lake Shore Property Owners, Inc. 


eThe stocking policy for lake trout is 10,- 
000 yearlings, 40,000 fingerlings for Keuka 
Lake and 25,000 yearlings, 150,000 finger- 
lings for Seneca Lake. This policy is not 
based entirely upon area of the lakes. Such 
factors as amount of natural spawning, po- 
pulation abundance and rate of growth are 
also considered. I believe that Keuka Lake 
has definitely been overstocked in past 
years and in setting the present policy, I 
have taken this into consideration. 

The sawbelly populations fluctuate in all 
waters due to variations in the success of 
spawning or survival of the young in different 
years. The large population of trout in 
Keuka Lake may also have had some in- 
fluence on sawbelly abundance. 

The experimental extended trout season 
had to be set up so that the results could 
be evaluated. Since manpower available for 
creel census work was limited, the number 
of waters involved had to be limited. Seneca, 
Cayuga and Skaneateles were selected for 
the special season because tagging studies 
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of the trout populations were already under 
way on these waters. 

For large waters such as Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence River the June 16th 
opening date for bass fishing has been shown 
to be good management. (See enclosed re- 
port from New York Fish & Game Journal, 
January, 1954). 

In general, however, spawning areas are 
more limited in the Finger Lakes and the 
fish would be more vulnerable to fishing 
during the spawning season than *s the case 
in the extensive Lake Ontario region. It is a 
matter of sufficient bass spawning to main- 
tain the fishery and perhaps future studies 
will pave the way for more liberalization 
in other waters. 

In general, I feel that the numbers of 
sub-legal fish lost to hooking mortality is 
highly overrated. It is better to lose some 
fish due to hooking than to remove size 
limits and upset the population balance of a 
species so that less desirable species take 
over. In some situations the removal of size 
limits may be good management but certainly 
a blanket removal does not appear to be the 
answer. 

Keuka Lake has a fine selection of game 
fishes now. It does not seem feasible to 
add new species that would only serve to 
compete with or replace desirable species 
now present. Walleyes would be directly 
competitive with lake trout and are definitely 
undesirable for a lake in the best interest 
of the trout. About the only additional fish 
that might be given consideration in future 
management of Keuka is salmon but not until 
the rates of growth of present species (lake 
trout, rainbow trout) show significant im- 
provement.—Udell B. Stone, District Fish- 
eries Manager 


Ed. Note: See Warren Stout’s article, Dec.- 
Jan. issue, for review of the Conservation 
Department’s new motorboat registration re- 
quirements. 


Voyager 


Dear Sirs: On April 8, about 10:30 A.M., 
while fishing alone on the Little Hoosick in 
Petersburg, I had quite an experience. I 
was fishing just below the series of falls 
that drops the level of the water about 25 or 
30 feet over menacing rocks. There was an 
abundance of water running because of the 
spring runoff. The fish were not biting be- 
cause of the cold water. I was watching my 
line drift with the current when a deer came 
washing down the gorge in the turbulent 
water and got caught in the whirlpool and 
came right over near my feet. I thought he 
was going to get out of the water right along 
side of me but he just looked up at me and 
pushed away. The only movement I made 
was to keep my line from tangling with him. 
The only injury I could see was some hair 
rubbed off the back of his neck near the 
shoulders. It was a buck although he did 
not have antlers at the time. I could see 
the spots on his head where they had started 
to grow. He then came to a shallow spot 
and climbed up on it and then went back 
into the center of the stream and stayed 
there being carried rapidly downstream. I 
watched him for a 1,000 feet until he was 





out of sight and he never made an effort 
to get out of that turbulent water. If he 
stayed in, he had to go over another series 
of falls of about 5 feet in height each and 
then into another rough rapids. 

I guess I will always have to wonder if he 
ever got out of the stream. Maybe I will 
have the opportunity of putting my tag on 
him this fall. I will sure be looking for that 
rub spot on his neck. 


K. S. Nitz, Troy 


e The explanation department is open for 
suggestions.—Editor 





Dear Editor: I am enclosing a picture of 
several musky heads—souvenirs of St. Law- 
rence fishing—tacked to the wall of our 
camp. Robins, you will see, have appro- 
priated the one on the upper right, and are 
raising a family in that “apartment.” 


Edna A. Reynolds, Bombay 


Pee i 


Sirs: Recent articles in THE CoNSERVATION- 
Ist on archery inspire me to write, as I will 
be 95 years old April 3rd, and have shot a 
bow from a few days of that date. 

Albany, your headquarters, seems like 
our home town, as my Great Grandfather, 
Capt. John Strong, and his son, Joseph, at- 
torneys, moved from Pittsfield, Mass. soon 
after the Revolution to Albany, living there 
until 1870, when Joseph died. I lived there 
on Swan Street in 1869 and 1870 and was 
much about the Capitol basement where my 
cousin was clean-up boy and father sharpened 
chisels for the stone cutters. I was at the 
laying of the cornerstone. It was a very rainy 
day and all had to drop their coins in the 
water in the stone. 

Living in Michigan, I know little about 
archery in the East, but in 1880 I was 
knocking around a lot with an old bow and 
blunt arrow while across the street in the 
next block there was a nice lawn where 
the archery club used to shoot. At that 
time, most good towns had clubs in Michigan 
and I understood GChio and Indiana, as the 
Thompsons were active then. The members 
were professional people as in our town 
(Charlotte) there were doctors, lawyers, the 
best merchants who kept equipment for sale 
and the cashier of the bank who was the 
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best shot and went to the tournament that 
year in Chicago. 

In 1881, I went to Chicago to work and 
there were targets up in Lincoln Park but 
that seemed to end it, as I did not hear of 
any more shooting until about 1920 when 
Dr. Pope’s book came out, when a few 
all over the country began to shoot. The 
book helped me to make bows and arrows 
and I have made them for fun ever since. 

George R. Robinson, 
Traverse City, Michigan 


e@ Are there any other entries for oldest 
active archer?—Editor 


Unwonted y 
Unwanted gu 


Gentlemen: I have a serious problem which 
I hope you can help solve, or if not, that you 
can tell me where to go for help. 

I have a house at Austerlitz, Columbia 
County, which was built new, using all new 
materials, in 1951. 

This winter downy woodpeckers started in 
December to attack the west wall of the house 
which is covered with cedar shingles painted 
red and as of this date there are at least 100 
holes approximately one-half inch in diameter 
through the side of the house and they are 
still going strong. The holes, in most cases, 
are entirely through the shingles and go into 
the sheathing. If they keep on at this rate, 
the side of the house will have to be replaced. 

Have you ever heard of this happening and 
if you have, what is the cure? I’ve talked to 
several exterminators and they have no sug- 
gestions. I have seen as many as four birds at 
one time on the wall. Would shooting them 
stop this destruction? 


John W. Gillies, Jr., Brewster 


e@ Your problem has arisen before. As yet no 
one knows just why the woodpecker will at- 
tack a house such as yours. In the winter 
woodpeckers will dig holes in dead trees for 
use as shelters during the nights. This may be 
their objective and the wall of your house 
may be a particularly easy target. 

The Forestry, or the Zoology Department, 
State College, Pennsylvania have done con- 
siderable research on the problem of wood- 
pecker damage. We would suggest an inquiry 
to them, addressed to State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Birds in general do not care for the smell 
of mothflakes, and as a temporary measure 
you might try dissolving these in some fluid 
(a chemist might know a safe fluid for you) 
and spraying the mixture on the walls. The 
crystals that form after the spray will grad- 
ually volatilize and unless the fluid used does 
damage there should be no harm from the 
crystals except for a camphor aroma.—E. M. 
Reilly, Jr., Curator, Zoology, State Museum 
and Science Service 


Cleaning fish 


Dear Sir: I would like to add to your fine 
article by Alfred Perlmutter on how to clean 
the sea robin, page 13 of your December- 
January, 1959-60 issue. 

The method of removing fins, skinning, 
and cleaning is precisely the same as that 
which I use in cleaning fresh-water perch 


and bass. It exposes any grubs often found 
under the skin where they can be removed 
by the point of the knife and saves the time 
and trouble of scaling. If meat is too grubby 
(mostly black specks but sometimes small 
live yellow grubs) the meat will be tasteless 
except for the cat so she might as well have 
the whole fish. It’s the only way to be sure, 
especially in perch. 

Black bass which are afflicted will be 
seen to have the black specks imbedded in 
the fins. Not seeing these specks will permit 
scaling for those who like bass cooked in 
the skin for better flavor. However, the spikes 
at the forward ends of the back and belly 
fins should be sheared off before scaling and 
cleaning as they are painfully sharp and 
sometimes infectious. 

Therefore, when I am so fortunate as to 
sit down to a mess of fish cleaning, I have 
at hand a short cutting board, a small pair 
of tin shears to cut off the entire fins and 
tails (if scaling), a hand scaler, a pair of 
pliers to grasp the skin corners after the 
fins are pulled out (if skinning), a sharp, 
short-bladed knife, an empty can for the 
entrails which come out with the head if 
backbone at neck is severed carefully with 
the short blade, a pail of water in which to 
wash the cleaned fish, and a platter to put 
them on as cleaned and ready for the refrig- 
erator or stove. If they are to be frozen, they 
are best wrapped in foil. 

Bullheads and catfish sometimes fall into 
the same ugly and repulsive type as the sea 
robin, but respond admirably to the iden- 
tical treatment as illustrated in your article 
and hard to beat in flavor, but the early tin 
shear treatment on those fin and head spikes 
give the cleaner confidence. 

In closing, I would like to pay special 
tribute to brook and lake trout—no scales, 
no poisoned spikes, no grubs, and with the 
heads, fins and tails attached, they make a 
noble dish and a cinch to clean. 

L. B. Platt, New York 


Off-color skunk 


Gentlemen: While in the dining room watch- 
ing the birds on the feeder about twenty 
feet away, I saw an animal come down in 
the four inches of snow and pick up some 
bread the birds had dropped on the ground. 
It was about the size of a cat, only shorter 
legs, tawny or buff in color, with a very large 
fluffy or bushy tail, small snout; in fact, it 
resembled a skunk in its walk and looks. 
Most beautiful animal I ever have seen; 
so much so my wife said it would make a 
handsome pet. This was about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. After eating, he waddled away 
up the hill, like a skunk. 

I have never read in my animal books or 
have never seen any but black and white 
ones. Could you enlighten me some? 

George W. Yarrington, Delhi 


e@ There doesn’t seem to be much doubt 
that the animal you saw was a buff colored 
skunk. Differences in the color of the skunk 
pellage is quite a common thing. We have 
a pelt here at the Museum of a light brown 
colored skunk and many other color differ- 
ences have been recorded. As you probably 
know some skunks lack much of the broad 
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white stripe down their back and there are 
quite a few pure white skunks. The color 
phases such as tawny and blonde are much 
rarer but because the skunk is a very com- 
mon animal the zoologists have complete 
records and specimens of all of these color 
phases. 

From up-wind, the skunk is a very beautiful 
animal and it must have been quite a thrill 
to see this particular one—E. M. Reilly, Jr., 
Curator of Zoology, State Museum and 
Science Service 
Quints 
Gentlemen: While hunting on the property 
of the Adirondack League Club last fall, three 
of our party on two different occasions count- 
ed five cubs following a rather small she 
bear. Is it possible that a bear would have 
this many cubs or was it a case of adoption? 

Incidentally, in the first two weeks of the 
season there were as many bear killed 
(seven) upon the Adirondack League Club 
property as there were buck deer. 

William V. Lawrence, Bronxville 


@ Quintuplet births have been reported and 
even sextuplet births are known to occur in 
wild black bears. These are quite rare and 
more commonly a female will have two to 
three cubs every other year—Stuart Free, 
Conservation Biologist 





Dear Editor: Enclosed is a sketch by Charles 
E. Hawley depicting a canoe-carrying yoke 
modification which I have devised. 

I cut two rubber bands 6” wide from an 
old inner tube size 8.00 x 15, stretching one 
over the standard Grumman carrying yoke 
pads and the second band directly over the 
first, giving optimum shock absorption and 
weight distribution across the shoulders and 
nape of neck. This greatly reduces lameness 
and tiredness of the shoulder bones and 
muscles. One actually travels farther, faster 
and easier with this simple rig. 

The rig is easily adapted to heavier canoes 
by use of a third band. 

Going up and down steep portages, this 
broad band eliminates the tendency of the 
canoe to shift forward or backward because 
of the non-skid effect of the rubber. 


P. E. Comstock, Glens Falls 
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The Riverside Stage 


Dear Editor: The enclosed photograph is a 
close-up of one of the old stagecoaches 
shown standing in front of the Wells House 
in Pottersville featured in the Dec.-Jan. 1955- 
56 issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST in the 
article on Adirondack hotels. In fact, it is 
the one shown to the left of the hotel and 
the picture was taken in 1906 or 1907. 
This stage line was operated by Waddell & 
Emerson and ran daily from the D. & H. 
station at Riverside, through Pottersville, to 
the steamboat landing at the foot of Schroon 
Lake, where passengers embarked on the 
steamer “Evelyn” for Schroon Village and 
intermediate points. The stage route ran east 
from Riverside on what is now Route 8 to 
Loon Lake and then north on what is now 
Route 9, to Pottersville. This picture was 
taken where the two roads meet. They were 
all single track dirt roads in those days with 
an occasional “turning-out place,” a section 
wide enough for two vehicles to pass and 
their courses meandered up hill and down 
dale with plenty of sharp turns and “thank- 
you-ma’ams” that have long since been by- 
passed, straightened out and eliminated. 
Our farm, which I now operate as a tree 
farm, is located about midway on this old 
stage route and as a youngster it was always 
a thrilling sight to see the stage go by and 
even more of a thrill to actually ride on it 
as I did occasionally. Its size and the four 


horses gave an illusion of speed and power 
and it gave one a rumbling, lurching ride 
accompanied by a rythmic rattle of harness 
and wiffletrees and clinking of horseshoes 
and tires against the many stones in the 
roadbed. As a teenager, riding on top in the 
front seat with the driver seemed to be the 
nearest thing in this world to “sustained 
flight,” about like being perched on cloud 
¢7 looking down on the horses through the 
wrong end of the telescope. When it pulled 
up over the top of a hill and lurched for- 
ward as it started down the other side, it 
seemed as though the whole contraption 
was going to roll forward right on to the 
rumps of the wheel team. This never hap- 
pened but the possibility seemed always 
present. 

This identical coach is now owned by the 
Shelburne Museum, in Shelburne, Vermont 
and is on display in their carriage collec- 
tion. I saw it last summer and must confess 
that either teenage eyes have some mysteri- 
ous magnifying power or the old stagecoach 
has shrunken in size during the intervening 
years. Perhaps the modern trailer trucks 
and “split level” busses dwarf its propor- 
tions, but I still like to recall the days when 
nothing on wheels seemed as big, as fast or 
as imposing as the Riverside Stage. 

C. Albert Jacob, Jr., 


Scarsdale 





Fishing for fun 


Gentlemen: After reading the article by 
John D. Gould entitled, “Fishing for Fun,” 
in the Feb.-Mar., 1960 issue of THe Con- 
SERVATIONIST, I am inclined to think that 
this policy might be well worth trying in 
New York State. 

Over the past three years, I have practiced 
this policy from time to time. However, I 
would like to make the following suggestions 
if such a practice were put into operation 
in New York State: I believe that anglers 
should be allowed to keep any fish they 
catch which exceeds a certain length; for 
example, fifteen or sixteen inches. This would 
allow anglers to catch an occasional large 
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trout, but more important, it would eliminate 
some of the larger trout which prey upon 
game fish in their immature forms. In other 
words, the anglers would only be removing 
the “cream of the crop” each season and 
there would be plenty of smaller ones left 
to insure better catches during the following 
year. 


Frederick C. Plaumann, Jr., Endwell 


@ There was plenty of latitude in the 
proposed legislation to provide for keeping 
large or “trophy fish.” The bill, however, 
ran into unexpectedly heavy opposition and 
was defeated this year. We expect to hear 
more of the plan in the future—Editor 





Lake George salmon 


Dear Sirs: I am sending you some sample 
scales from a male landlocked salmon which 
I caught while trolling along the east shore 
of Lake George east of Dome Island. The 
fish measured 17.5 inches and the estimated 
weight was 144 pounds. The lower lobe of 
the caudal fin was either clipped away or 
lost naturally on this fish. I suspected that 
perhaps this was a fish marked by the 
Department during one year’s planting and 
am sending along this data for your informa- 
tion. If you would care to send any com- 
ments on the scale samples on whether or 
not this fish was marked, I would appreci- 
ate it. So far this year I have taken five 
salmon of which three were undersize. My 
information is that they are running small 
this year. My sincerest appreciation for the 
fine job your Department is doing to pro- 
mote this wonderful fishing. 

C. E. VanDercook, Schenectady 


e The age of the salmon (male 17% inch, 
estimated 1% Ib., caught east of Dome 
Island) is 4 winters. The loss of lower lobe 
of caudal fin was probably accidental as this 
fin is not clipped in any of the Lake George 
planting experiments. 

Your observation as to small average size 
of Lake George salmon this year agrees with 
the 1959 fall sample of scales taken during 
the annual netting for spawn. Also the type 
of growth of this fish is the same as the 
predominant type in other samples in this 
year class. For some reason the growth rate 
dropped in 1959. A possible explanation is 
that the unusually warm 1959 season may 
have made more intensive competition for 
food from warm-water fish including sunfish 
and rock bass. High temperatures can be 
expected to restrict the feeding area of 
salmon. At any rate, whatever the cause, 
small salmon grew slowly but large ones 
grew rapidly, perhaps due to availability of 
deep water forage fish including ciscoes 
(locally called whitefish). 

The presently good crop of four-year 
salmon justifies a predic‘ion of a better size 
average for salmon next year. Your interest 
and co-operation are much appreciated — 
John R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic biologist 


Early browns 


Dear Sir: Reference is made to the first in- 
troduction of brown trout eggs from Ger- 
many and that these were delivered to the 
Cold Spring Harbor hatchery. It is my 
unders‘anding that some of these were dis- 
tributed to other hatcheries including the 
Sate Hatchery at Caledonia and a com- 
mercial hatchery operated by the late Father 
Annin. 

I have before me a diploma issued to 
James Annin, Jr. also at Caledonia by the 
International Fisheries Association at Ber- 
lin in 1880. This is signed by, as nearly as 
I can make i! out, Lucius von Behr. 

In addition, I possess an oil, painted as 
nearly life size as the artist could make it, 
of a brown trout taken from our local stream 
which weighed approximately 11 pounds. 
This doubtless came from the original con- 
signment of eggs. 


H. K. Annin, Caledonia 
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Beer cans forever 


Dear Sir: Bottles break, then disintegrate; 
and forgotten clothes will at last decompose, 
but a beer can is forever! 

Now that a thoughtful German has made 
a start toward abolishing the beer can men- 
ace by inventing a container that will serve 
as a building block, perhaps a unified effort 
by state conservation departments could 
persuade the big brewers to take some ac- 
tion along these lines to produce a contain- 
er that can be burned or otherwise dis- 
solved. The dismal alternative is the sight 
of our roadsides, woods, lake shores and 
streams—our entire landscape—defaced by 
hundreds of millions of empty beer cans. 


Robert H. Woodruff, Jackson Heights 





Mutation? 


Dear Sir: This starling was found fluttering 
against the ground-level window inside the 
basement of a three-story apartment build- 
ing here in Syracuse on March 18th. As you 
can see, the bill is abnormal; the result of 
growth, not accident. The lower mandible is 
abnormally long, being 8 millimeters in 
excess of the upper which conforms to the 
standard starling upper mandible length of 
approximately 22 millimeters. 

Obviously this condition has been very 
little handicap, if any, in the bird’s struggle 
for existence (perhaps that scoop of a lower 
mandible has been an advantage on oc- 
casion) for it was, and is, five days after 
capture, very energetic, possessed of a 
voracious appetite, and quite vociferous at 
times. 

It is not unusual to find starlings and 
sparrows inside buildings where they have 
trapped themselves, at least temporarily, by 
not being able to immediately find their 
way out again. But it is unusual to have 
one with such an obvious abnormality come 
to you in this way. 

Milton Bieber, Syracuse 


“if a woodchuck could” 


Dear Editor: After reading Dottie and Cecil 
Heacox’s article, “Little Brown Bear of the 
Fields,” in a recent issue of THe CoNSERVA- 
TIONIST, I feel some remorse in relating this 
tale about the “grizzly” beast. 

On Wednesday morning, the 6th of April, 
on arriving at the Watertown District office, 
Bill Zimmerman, the building custodian, 
called my attention to a woodchuck in the 
cellar wall, casing the basement, no doubt 
trying to get in to buy a license. 

We explained to the beast, as we showed 
him out, that although there is provision in 


the Conservation Law for most everything, 
nothing pertains to selling a license to a 
woodchuck. But he left unconvinced, and, 
unbeknown to us, ran around and crashed 
the front door but found the inter-hall door 
a more stalwart deterrent. Bill found him 
in the hallway the next morning, deter- 
minedly chewing his way into the licensing 
section. 

After failing to obtain any remuneration 
from him for a severely damaged door, he 
was thrown out in the cold. The grizzly 
rascal, more determined than ever, returned 
to the cellar wall and within the next half 
hour had disappeared underground, no doubt 
to attack us at our very roots. This called 
for drastic counter measures and three “white 
hunters” from the office siaff armed with 
bludgeons, waterhose, traps and axe, won a 
final victory. 

I've wondered since if all this could have 
been avoided by selling this “critter” a 
license that sunny Wednesday morning when 
we first met. 

John E. Wilson, 
District Game Manager, 
Watertown 





The Unforgettable Picture 
(Part 2) 


(Backed up from page 48) 


I would like to volunteer undertaking a 
research project to lend support to my 
theory but while I am quite comfortable in 
the company of snakes, am brave enough to 
attempt the West Branch of the Ausable 
without chains or staff, and have even, with- 
out regard for the consequences, dressed a 
fly with feathers filched from Mrs. Slight’s 
Easter hat, I have yet to screw up my 
courage to the point of handling a live 
mouse. Possibly this data already is avail- 


able from the mouse testing foundation? .. . 
JOE SLIGHT, West Hartford, Conn. 
* * & 


I am in possession of an extensive collec- 
tion of the extinct Utica (N.Y.) Saturday 
Globe. The issue of April 29, 1893, contains 
an article entitled “Frogs for Pets” (as fol- 
lows in part): 

“Hartford, Conn., April 28—One of the 
curiosities of this city is the colony of 
tame frogs on the estate of Hon. Pliny Jewell 

. in the rear of whose handsome residence 
is a small pond which . . . is the territory 
of Mr. Jewell’s frogs. . . . There are about 
a dozen members of . . . the colony, all 
large, fat, ungainly-looking fellows. . . . The 
frogs breed but their numbers remain about 
the same (because) the old frogs eat the 
young ones when they reach the proper 
er 

“The intelligence of Mr. Jewell’s strange 
pets is remarkable. They recognize him and 
will come flocking from all parts of the pond 
when he rings a bell . . . feeding hour is 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. A sumptuous 
meal is always prepared . . . not porterhouse 
steak . . . but nice little live mice. .. . 

“Mr. Jewell has names for the frogs. 
‘Grover Cleveland’ is the largest . . . with 
a particularly well developed neck. He takes 
everything he can get. ‘Dave Hill’ is an- 
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other large and hungry frog. . . . Never 
satisfied with his own share, but always 
wanting some of ‘Grover’s’-—a desire never 
realized, however. “Tom Reed’ is another of 
the autocrats. (Mr. Jewell, a Republican, 
apparently has democratic tastes.) 

“When the little company is all assembled, 
Mr. Jewell takes a live mouse from a box 
in which he has provided about 25 of the 
little animals, fastens the mouse’s tail to 
the split end of a stick and dangles (it) in 
the air. Instantly some frog leaps . . . and 
proceeds leisurely to enjoy his meal... . 
This operation is repeated until all are sat- 
isfied. The frogs will leap for a dead mouse 
but will . . . refuse to eat it... .” 


GEORGE H. TOWN, Utica, N. Y. 


(We mentioned the Grover Cleveland- 
necked frog to Enoch Squires, Schenectady’s 
bright radio raconteur who has a prodigious 
memory for fascinating facts. Immediately 
he recalled that Cluett Peabody & Co., the 
shirtmakers, once had on display an out- 
sized collar made especially for President 
Cleveland. Company officials confirmed it. 
But the size? They couldn’t remember ex- 
cept that it certainly exceeded top standard 
18.—C.B.S.) 

* * x 
Those frogs of Mr. Jewell’s had 
massive necks—indeed adequate to hold 
well-developed vocal sacs as resonators for 
their deep voices. Their chorus must have 
been a stirring requiem at the end of a day 
which, for Mr. Jewell, must have been of 
unusual tranquility. Here are four impres- 
sions of how those frogs might have sounded. 
MRS. FRANCES PASTERINI, 
E. Lansing, Mich. 





Yes, and I'll bet Mr. Jewell would have 
liked to end his frog story with such a lot 
of appropriate notes. 

—CLayt SEAGEARS 





Credits 


First cover, pages 24, 25, 31, 36, 38, fourth 
cover, H. Wayne Trimm; second cover, Rob- 
ert C. Kray; 2, Elwood S. Wilkins; 3, 4, 
Wilkins, Roy Irving; 5, H. W. Bradford; 
6, 7, John Schempp; 8, Div. Motor Boats; 
9, Fred Chambers, Mo'or Boats; 10, Motor 
Boats, Gerald Townsend; 11, F. M. Uhler, 
F. C. Schmid; 12, 13, C. Albert Jacob, Jr.. 
Trimm; 15, 30, Irving; 16, 17, Power Au- 
thority, John E. Wilson, Ralph H. Pettit, 
Schempp; 18, 19, Harlan Brumsted; 21, 22, 
Roger A. Morse; 28, Dwight Webster, 
Trimm; 29, Webster; 37, 39, 41, Chambers; 
40, Schempp, R. E. Hyde; third cover, Clayt 
Seagears. 
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The Unforgettable Picture 


(Part 2) 


GAIN we reproduce “The Unforgettable 

Picture” which first appeared here in 
the February-March issue. It showed (as you 
can see opposite) an elderly gentleman in 
command of 17 fat frogs apparently charmed 
by an object dangled from a stick. It was a 
photograph I had seen as a small boy but 
which was lost for nearly a_ half-century 
until my Mother recently found it again. On 
the back she had written: 

“Pliny Jewell of Hartford, Conn. (?) I 
think he was some one important. This is a 
photograph of him calling up the frogs from 
the pond on his estate. I believe he rang a 
bell. He has a mouse on the line.” 

And that’s all we knew about it. “Per- 
haps,” we said, “someone’s memory can sijt 
back through the years. . . .” The response 
was so great that we have room for only 
some of the siftings: 


Dear Mr. Seagears: Pliny Jewell was a 
well-known citizen of Hartford. The picture 
was taken on the grounds of his home . . . 
He was the son of Marshall Jewell who was 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Ambassador to Russia—and was twice 
elected Governor of Connecticut. 

NEWTON C. BRAINARD, 
Hartford, Conn. 
+ 2% 

. . . Pliny Jewell’s father, I believe, was 
Marshall Jewell who was named United 
States Pos*master General by President U. S. 
Grant in 1874. 

MRS. FRANKLIN R McCOURTNEY, 
Urbana, Ill. 


If you want to do more research on Mr. 
Jewell you might get in touch with a friend 
of mine, Pliny Jewell, Jr. who... 


JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, New York City 


cai he NE bs 
WILLIAM J. R. TAYLOR, 
South Woodstock, Vt. 


. . - Concord, Mass. .. . 


MRS. C. BRADFORD DEAN, Boston, Mass. 


. and is in business at .. . 


STANDISH T. DERYL, 2nd, Oakland, Cal. 


. 53 State St., Boston .. . 
RALPH CREWS, New York City 


. with the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. ... 
AUSTIN V. KENNEDY 
Jacksonville, Florida 
* * & 

My wife knew old Pliny Jewell . . . and 
we both know his son and grandson, both 
named Pliny. Senior lives in Medfield, Mass., 
and junior ...in Concord... 

LUDWIG K. MOOREHEAD, New York City 
* ¢ # 

. .. It might be helpful for you to know 
that Pliny Jewell, Sr. lives at Medfield, 
Mam. <<... 

MRS. ARTHUR PETERSON, 
Needham, Mass. 
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... there is a Mr. Pliny Jewell III living 
at Locust Valley, Long Island... . 

REGINALD BEDELL, 

Port Washington, N.Y. 


* * & 


. .. How nice of you to publish the article 
on my great-grandfather . . . many people 
have sent me the picture and story from all 
over the eastern United States ... I have a 
very lovely eighty-five-year-old aunt who is 
one of the few who remembers (him) well. 
He did many extraordinary things with ani- 
mals, including the fact that not only did the 
frogs come when he rang a bell but the 
grackles from the neighborhood flew down 
and lit at his feet to be fed. I believe the 
goldfish also came to the edge of the pond ... 


PLINY JEWELL, JR., 53 State St., Boston 
ae TE * 


. My associate mentioned the fact 
that his mother used to live near Pliny 
when she was a girl and sold him live mice 
for ten cents apiece (to feed those frogs). 
Back at that time that was a pretty ex- 
pensive diet for a bullfrog. . . . 


CHARLES K. OAKS, Hartford, Conn. 
ae ae 


Mrs. Oaks meantime sent THE COoNSER- 
VATIONIST with the Pliny Jewell picture to 
Bill Ryan, feature writer for The Hartford 
Times. He did some research and turned 
out a full column in the April 4 issue. The 
column was clipped and sent to us by a 
half-dozen readers. In it Ryan said in part: 

“Jewell Court, a tiny little street off Farm- 
ington Avenue (site of the Jewell estate) 

. is today used by cab drivers to get to 
the Cotter garage in the rear where the 
local Yellow Cab Company is quartered. 
The site of the garage is the former loca- 
tion of the lily pond where Pliny Jewell 
would feed mice to the frogs. Neighborhood 
children would catch the mice and sell them 
to him. .. . In the Yellow Cab office . . . is 
the (same) picture of Pliny Jewell feeding 
his frogs as was reproduced in the conser- 
vation magazine. . . .” 


* * * 


. . . Last Summer I read in Gourmet 
(Aug., 1959) an article by Vincent Starrett 
called “Memorable Meals—Pets at Table.” 
He quotes from William Lyon Phelps’ auto- 
biography an amusing account of Mr. Jewell 
and his rapport with the frogs. ... 

MRS. PETER BLUME, Sherman, Conn. 


* * * 


Your picture of Pliny Jewell . . . puts me 
in mind of the following lines from Hillaire 
Selloc: 

“Be kind and tender to the Frog 
And do not call him names, 

As ‘Slimy Skin, or ‘Polly-wog,’ 

Or otherwise ‘Ugly James, 

Or ‘Gap-a-Grin’ or ‘Toad-gone-wrong,’ 


Or ‘Billy Bandy-Knees.’ 





The Frog is justly sensitive 
To epithets like these. 
No animal will more repay 
A treatment kind and fair; 
At least so lonely people say 
Who keep a frog (and, by the way, 
They are extremely rare).” 
I do not know if Mr. Jewell was lonely, 
but he had a rare ability. 
C. DAVID FOWLE, Maple, Ontario 


* * * 


Your frog story ... set me to thinking of 
the frogs I have met during my many years 
of ramblings . . . A Schroon Lake friend of 
mine, on the prowl for bass bait at the out- 
let of Crane Pond, saw a snake with a frog 
in its mouth. He grabbed the snake and ex- 
tracted the frog. Then to cheer up the snake 
for its lost meal, he pulled out his flask and 
poured a shot of red-eye down its throat. An 
hour later he felt something rubbing against 
his leg. He looked down and there was the 
snake holding up another frog... 


A. T. SHOREY, Albany, N. Y. 
a * * 


. . . Those were real big frogs (in that 
Pliny Jewell picture) but we have on this 
island . . . real big tadpoles which turn 
into little bits of frogs. Nobody knows why 
they shrink— unless it’s because they’ve 
just had a glass of soursop. .. . 
NATHALIE DEMERARA, Pierco, Trinidad 


* * * 


. .. And speaking of frogs, enclosed is a 
New York Times clipping (March 26—which 
shows a photograph of a Trinidad Shrinking 
Frog—on display at the Bronx Zoo. It 
shrinks to a two-inch frog as it grows older 
—a real paradox. Scientists, in fact, call it 
Pseustis paradoxa). .. . 


MAURICE G. POSTLEY, Hicksville, L.1. 
* * a 


. . . I have been conducting a leisurely 
investigation of my own (concerning the 
details behind the Pliny Jewell-and-frogs pic- 
ture) . the encyclopedia gave a great 
deal of information on Marshall Jewell .. . 
who had been Postmaster General, Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, etc., but nothing on his son. 
I was disappointed at the somewhat stuffy 
editorial policy that placed a higher edu- 
cational value on those fingerling accom- 
plishments and had chosen to ignore the 
important contributions made by Pliny to 
the arts. 

The method used by Pliny to call the 
frogs evidently never was documented but 
it is my feeling that a mouse spinning by 
its tail at the end of a line would be sufh- 
ciently upset to protest loudly enough to 
attract a hungry frog; and if the mouse 
failed to continue co-operation, a smart 
twitch on the rod likely would recharge 
his batteries and remind him of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

(Turn back to page 47) 
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Counties) 
Forked Lake ... 
Indian Lake (Hamilton County) 
Lake Charts (hydrographic maps).... 
Lake Eaton, Long Lake, South Pond 
Lake Luzerne ..... ss 
New Lakes on the Raquette 
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William F. Speanent eden 
Robert G. Zilliox . 
Robert G. Zilliox . 
Robert G. Zilliox . 
Robert G. Zilliox . 
Donald G. Pasko .... 







LAND MANAGEMENT 


Broome County’s Rural Development 

Program .... ae 
Our Changing Shoreline 
The Land Where We Live 








Bruce T. Wilkins ... 
Alfred Perlmutter .... 
Harlan B. Brumsted ... 





LAWS 


Conservation Legislation ... 
Early Beaver Season ........ 
New York’s F. W. M. A. 
SIN ssc ssincnieapineisarents 
Small Game Seasons—1958 . 
The Back Patch 

The Fish and Wildlife Management / Act 
The Seelye Law ‘ ‘imei 
The Small Game Season for °59.. 
$3 Duck Stamp ........... a 
What’s New in the Law for ° 














E. L. Cheatum .. 
C. W. Greene 
Albert G. Hall 
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A Bit About a Bat 
Little Brown Bear of the Fields 
Meandering Muskrats ................. 
The Common Skunk 

The Fisher, et al... 
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MAMMALS 
(in Color) 


The Common Skunk 
The Porcupine . 
Woodchuck 









H. Wayne Trimm 
Rosemary A. Clarke 
H. Wayne Trimm .. 


MAPS 
(Or Charts) 
Adirondack Northway Roy Irving ... 
Ashokan Reservoir ........ Roy Irving 
Around the World by Fishing ‘Map... a sianeeeckeainad 
Can Quail Come Back?................. Roy Irving 
Catskills’ Treasury of Water Roy Irving 


Cayuga Lake Trout—Part 2 
Their Distribution and Movements.. 
Co-operative Conservation ....... 
Cross Lake (Cayuga and Onondaga 
MI Shs ac cca yesteeccconen 
Distribution of State Forest Areas. 
Diving Duck Band Returns ........... 
Fish and Wildlife Management 
Districts .......... ccatdcreeneres 
Forked Lake . 5 
Geology of the Hudson . 
Geology of the Hudson 
How We Got the ee Gold 
Medal ........ 
Hunting Pressure “Composition | in New 
York... 
Indian Lak ea 
Lake Eaton, Long . South P nd.. 
Lake Luzerne .. 
Long Island State Parks... 
Migration Habits of Smallmouth Bass 
New Lakes on the Raquette .... 
New York’s F. W. M. A.... 
1958 Big Game Hunting Map... 
1958 Small Game Hunting Map 
1959 Big Game Hunting Map ......... ts 
Our State Forests—a Growing Asset.... 
People, Ducks and Wilson Hill... 
Return of a Native ........ 
Small Game Harvest—1957. 
Small Game Harvest—1958-59 . 
The Deer Season for °58................ es 
The Fish and Wildlife Management 
GE: ~ksidicee okuabesaensinenebinaanes 
The Genesee Valley and Finger Lakes 
State Parks 
The New Face of the St. Lawrence... 
The Piseco, Indian Lake and Canada 
Lakes Country State Land a 
The Shooting Preserve in New York... 
The Small Game Season for °59... 
The State Parks of Central New York 
and the Thousand Islands ... 
The Wandering Wildflower ... 
Trout for Farm Ponds ............... 
Wildlife and Soils in New York.. 
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Harry Raymond ‘ 
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Roy Irving .... 
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Clayt Seagears 
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Olga Lindberg .... 
Alfred W. Eipper . 
Roy Irving 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A Modern Allegory .... 
Bears vs Trees .. 
Bird Language . 
Drinking Fish 
Fishery Publications 
Foreign Feather Lore 
Frozen Alaska a 
Hard to Swallow ............ 
Keeping New York Green 
Library at Paul Smith’s 
Lost or Bewildered 
Mid-winter Musings .... 
Mink-Watching at Stump 
More Than the Eye Sees . 
“*Porkies”’ and Trees ....... 
Research Reaches the Redhead 
Springtime Awakening ... 

Stone Fences ......... 
Stumping Skunks 
The Air Around Us 
The Indian Tipi ... 
The Natural Thing 
The Unforgettable Picture .. oa 
The Unforgettable Picture basta a 
The Unwise Owl : 
Winter’s Own (poem) 
Woodmen’s Field Day 


























Rosemary A. Clarke ... 
Larry Pringle ........... 










Editorial... 
C. Albert Jacob, 
Clayt Seagears .. 
Clayt Seagears 
Clayt Seagears 
Editorial 
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Clayt Seagears 
Clayt Seagears .. 
Ella B. Wilson .... 
William Petty 
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Long Island State Parks . ... Chester R. Blakelock. ............ AS 
State Parks of the Lower “Hudson... Paced Leonard L. Huttleston . iJ 
State Parks—Western Frontier........ Leonard L. Huttleston ........ ON 
The Genesee Valley and Finger Lakes 

State Parks Robert J. Middlebrooks ...... DI 
The State Parks o 

and the Thousand Islands .................... Samuel Perry, _— Cc. 

Wallace 1 FM 
The State Parks of New York................ James F. Evans ... AS 
PARKS 
(In Color) 

Jones Beach Tower AS 
Long Island State Parks .. AS 
State Parks of the Lower Hudson........ JJ 
The Genesee cade and a. Lakes 
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Adirondack Guide .. DJ 
Albert T. Davis .. 




















“Andy” Retires 
Arthur Jenks 
Award for Harp . 
Chester C. Jackson .. 
“Don” Kingsbury Reti 
E. L. Cheatum Honored 
Fred J. Webber ...... 
George Green ........... 
How to Stay Young 
In Appreciation ........ 
Jim Kennedy ; 
Lawrence Honored ... , 

Meet Dr. Harold GC. Wilm, ‘Conserva- 
tion Commissioner, State of New 


Edward G. West . FM 






















POLLUTION 

Battle Report on Water Chestnut........ John R. Greeley ... FM 
Eurasian Watermilfoil .......... John R. Greeley JJ 
Farm Pond Weed Control .... Carl A. Carlozzi . AM 
Federal Pollution Control ........ ss ~~ GR 
Finger Lakes Pollution Contro! FM 
New Idea ......... — 

Pollution Abatement _ 

Waterweed Control 





























RECREATION 
Field Dog Trials AS 
| en ON 
Recreation Development: Now or Never Harold G. Wilm FM 
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The Country Road Editorial ON 
The Limit ........... Editorial AM 
What Price? ..... Editorial .. FM 
White Water Derby . oaks AS 
RIVERS 
The New Face of the St. Lawrence...... John E. ee Donald G. 
Pasko .......... ON 
SOIL 
The Soil Bank for °S9 S32 en FM 
Wildlife and Soils in New York.. Joe Kubota, Gustav A. 
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SPORTSMEN’S PROJECTS 


An Adirondack Adventure in Conserva- 
GR - caries a 
Chautauqua Wins “Waterfowl “Award... 
Conservation Exhibit 
Co-operative Conservation 
SOI. sasncasceicaeietiicnlech Descininamnti 
Psychology 
Small Town Junior Rifle Club. 
Sportsmen’s ee a 
Trail Blazers 
Wayne County 
Ge ls 0 | nant suiehintciniinioiintaite 


Bill Roden .. 












Yee R. Simkins .. 





Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 





Samuel L. Braucher ........... 


STREAM IMPROVEMENT 


A Lesson at East Masonville 


A. C Petty 
Stream Improvement vanibeisalbiadlee 





SURVEYING 


Shoreline Survey of Lake George........ Albert T. Davis ..........cocsssssso 


TRAPPING 
Rabies Outbreak .........ccccccoscsecscssssessserssess - cassaseaennestnesaneneneDttensinne 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
Beech. ........... 
Big Pines 









Big Pines ele 
Cucumbers and Ches 
How Tall the Larch? 
Jack Pine—Poor Relation or 
More on the Ginkgo...... 
Staghorn Sumac 

The Conifers of New York 
The Dunkeld Larch 
The Ginkgo Tree ........ 
The Shagbark Hickory . 
The White Spruce of Fulmer Valley. 





E Ww. Littlefield 
Olga Lindberg 
Mrs. Robert C. MacArthur. 
Fred E. Winch, Jr. ‘ 
David B. Cook . 
Olga Lindberg 
Rosemary A. Clarke .. 
David B. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 
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Forest Tree Improvement in New York Dr. F. U. Klaehn 


Some Native Conifers of New York... H. Wayne Trimm .. - 
Winter Birches Larry Primgle  .........00-cssses = 
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Wildlife Gangsters ... 
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WATER 


Catskills’ Treasury of Water 
Save Your Water for a Rainy Da 


Richard F. Ward . 
Clayt Seagears 








What Price Plantless Water’?......... George E. Burdick. .... 
WEATHER 
SII. cnicccintictiiiiecinnscisen quameneucomeneene 
Museums in the Sky—A Weather Lab- 
oratory in the Making on the Roof 
nee Nick Drahee  .......c.ccoccssssocsssose 


WINTER SPORTS 
Whiteface Mountain Ski Center........... Van H. Seagraves 
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to determine whether the Common . 
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